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GRANNY’S GIRLS. 


CHAPTER I. 
NEWS FOR FRIDAY STREET. 


e H, dear! oh, dear! Something dreadful will 
certainly happen, Koko! -They will as- 
suredly be killed. Can’t somebody stop them?” 
There being no living spectator within sight, 
save Koko the black pug, and a few crows, each 
gazing wiseacre fashion out of one eye at things 
in general, the piteous appeals of the speaker, 
Miss Flora Unicume, were of no avail. 

Miss Flora’s life was a clockwork business ; the 
daily round was pieced’ out methodically, and 
nothing was allowed to put it out of gear. 

It being the hour for Koko’s daily constitutional, 
she and the pug found themselves on the high 
road to Friday Street village, when their nerves 
received a rude shock. 

Picking up her scanty skirt with trembling 
fingers, Miss Flora hastily backed into the hedge, 
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upon her. 

With its swish almost drowned be two shell “4 
sweet, excited, young voices, a bicycle swept past © i . 
the startled elderly lady and the supercilious Koko. a 

The rider was a boy of perhaps ten, and 
standing towering above him, balancing hévscifas » 
with her hands on his shoulders, was a tall, 
straight girl of sixteen or so, ne handsome face 
flushed with gleeful triumph. 

A bicycle in itself was always neither more . 
nor less than a tempting of Providence in Miss =e 
Unicume’s estimation. But a machine meant for 
one rider and carrying two struck terror to her 
timorous heart as it glided by. 

“Morning, Miss Unicume!” When the boy- 74 
rider, as the bicycle swept past let go one hand __ 
to make a grab at his tweed cap to salute her, © 
Miss Flora shut her eyes, and every scrap of her 
listened fearfully for the crash that she dreaded — Fe 
to hear. ee ¥ 

“Good morning, Miss Unicume!” called out a hi 
second voice from above the boy’s head, and Miss _ om 
Flora, cautiously opening one eye, saw the navy-. sae 
blue flutter of a cloth skirt, as the wheel neatly 
rounded the corner of the road and was lost to 
sight. a 
“Oh, Koko! Oh, my poor nerves!” she gasped. 
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At the sound of his own name the pug, his coat | 
shining like black satin, peered timidly from 
behind Miss Unicume’s skirt frills.) When he 
found the coast was clear, Koko snapped spitefully 
at the universe in general. It was a perfectly 
safe proceeding in the surrounding loneliness, and 
it was comforting to his dignity as a quadruped 
to assert his voice of remonstrance at such biped 
folly as had just struck terror to his heart. 

As for his mistress, both his nose and his tail 
curled in unison with affectionate contempt for 
that lady as she backed still further into the 
hedge, for who was to know if the reckless pair 
of young people would \not return at a still 
more dangerous pace, and she might yet be 
crushed under the Juggernaut wheel? 

It had been a black day for quiet, easy-going 
Friday Street village when Damer Court was 
opened up, and its owners came home from a 
long residence abroad for the sake of the ailing 
little heir. In a sense, the country village was 
jubilant to have the great house reopened. But 
that was before Friday Street became personally 
acquainted with young Archie Damer and his 
tall sister Isabel—a handsome girl, a very madcap, 
wilder even than her youthful brother. 

Between the two they managed to keep the 
countryside on tenterhooks, by their hair-raising 
pranks and escapades. 
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And, yet, they were a forgivable pair, said 
Friday Street, between the shocks that shook the 
village nerves to their centres. 

Little wonder that Miss Flora cowered in the 
hedge regardless of its prickly thorns. She was 
at the mercy of the reckless couple, and, with 
shut eyes, she waited helplessly. 

And while she waited for the blow, whatsoever 
it might be, to fall, the little spinster’s active brain 
pictured, with a wave of self-commiseration, the 
end of the impending tragedy. 

“To be carried home a mere pancake, instead 
of a maiden lady, that’s what it will be! . And 
what the poor Boy will do, left to a lonely life, 
I know not, and he so feeble in regard to his 
socks and his shirts es 

“Why, Miss Unicume, what’s the trouble? “Can 
I be of any help ?” 

A new voice broke upon the disturbed scene, 
a cheery, self-reliant voice that inspired an instant 
confidence in the hearer. 

The speaker, who had come striding along 
whistling and twirling a stick wildly round, in 
pure light-heartedness, was, by his garb, a young 
parson. Under his flat hat the face was a pleasant, 
earnest one, lighted up by a pair of steady 
blue eyes. 

“Oh, Mr. Yorke, dear! I’m so truly thankful 
it is you! Such a shock I have had!” The 
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elderly maiden lady stepped out from the hedge | 
to seize Alan Yorke’s hands, and hold them 
convulsively. “Those Damers, you know!” she 
went on to explain. “Archie is riding his bicycle, 
and what Lord and Lady Damer are made of to 
allow a delicate young boy such a rough pastime, 
I can’t think. But what’s dangerously worse 
even, perched up behind him, standing actually 
on his machine, there’s Isabel, her two hands 
on his shoulders, and they’re tearing along the 
high road to a certain death!” she ended, wringing 
the parson’s hands absently. “And they'll be 
tearing back presently!” she added irrelevantly. 

“Oh, well, my dear lady, none of us can put 
old heads on young shoulders!” 

Alan Yorke’s eyes twinkled sympathetically 
as he mentally pictured the spectacle that had 
upset Miss Unicume’s tranquillity. 

Personally, he was too near the age of the de- 
linquents not to appreciate the escapade in his 
heart; that was, from the point of view of its 
sheer daring. 

But the elderly lady’s genuine terror appealed 
to quite another and sterner side of his nature. 
For the human “feeble folk,” Alan Yorke had 
the kindly consideration that belongs only to a 
truly brave man. He looked pityingly down 
at the trembling, old-world figure clinging to his 
hands. 
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puckered brow brought back the memory of his 
own “lost awhile” mother, and a rush of anger 


leaped into his blue eyes, that the poor lady 


should have been so upset. 
“They might well call that girl ‘Jezebel’ 
instead of ‘Isabel, if you will pardon my mention- 


ing it to you, Mr. Yorke, dear, considering your 


cloth,” said the spinster, with trepidation. 


“Oh, no apologies, please.” The young man pe 2 
laughed outright. “I have always understood the _ Gs 
two names to be one; that is, I believe ‘Isabel’ _ 
to be derived from the same root as ‘ Jezebel,’ and — 


why not?” 


“Is that possible? Well, to be sure ; see what © 


it is to have had a college education. ra after 
all, when one thinks it over, it isn’t likely chat 


Somehow, the smooth bands of grey hair on the ' 















person in the Book would have the exclusive use : 


‘of the name ‘ Jezebel,’” meditatively observed Miss — 
Unicume, whose agitation had subsided now that — 


a masculine element mingled with the disturbed 
atmosphere. 

“To be sure, dear lady! Why, there were 
doubtless many and many simple, good little 


maids in Israel trotting about under the name of — 


‘Jezebel’; only of course with us it has come to 


have a quite sinister sound!” Alan Yorke cheer- a 
fully rubbed his hands. His was a breezy nature, | 












and it was a way he had to look upon the best side * 
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of all things, thereby helping himself as well as — 
some others over a good many stiles and weary 
miles of this life-tramp. 

“Well, then, what’s to do about those two? 
Would it be any use to hurry after them, Mr. 
Yorke, dear ?” suggested Miss Unicume presently. 

“Not the least!” was the young man’s prompt 
answer. “Unless I had my own wheel ; I couldn’t 
catch them on foot. But don’t distress yourself 
about them. They will pick themselves out of 
any hole; trust them, they’re just the two! Why, 
only the other day they tore through Friday Street 
village with Archie sitting on the handle-bar of 
his sister’s bicycle! Everybody fled at sight of 
them, and of course they quickly capsized into a 
ditch, but came out of it smiling cheerfully. Oh, 
there’s no harm in them; they’re only bubbling 
over with the joy of living, just as you see the 
swarms of gnats bobbing and jigging in a sun- 
streamer. Life’s such a gloriously happy thing!” 
There was a sympathetic glow on the face under 
the clerical hat. 

“Ah!”: Miss Unicume contemplated that glow 
wistfully. It was the colour of youth, of hope, of 
power, while the only tint her eyes could see 
nowadays was dun and dreary, for her. life’s 
springs were sapped. 

“Wellaway!” she said gently and quaintly, 
“T’m along way in front of yourself on the road of 











































| life, my dear! Forgive me, but I can never forget 


that your grandfather and I were boy and girl at 
the same time—he and I and my brother all three | 
together; so ‘my dear’ trips off my tongue ; and = 
it shouldn’t, now that you are a clergyman! Le 

“ Being ‘a clergyman’ doesn’t make any greatly 
perceptible difference,” a little gravely said the 
young man. “I’m as glad as ever when the sun 
shines. I can laugh—and I do—as loudly as rete 
ever. So we must hope the ‘loud laugh’ doesn’t» 
always mean the ‘vacant mind.’ There’s one. ® 
thing, you see: it is simply impossible that our Lie 
Father in Heaven created:things fair, and happy, 
and goodly, and then expected man to turn the 
cold shoulder upon His works!” ended Alan 
Yorke energetically. — Hi ie 

“Dear lad!” The little spinster’s eyes were _ é 
misty. “It does freshen one up to meet you, and 
hear you talk! Since you came to Friday Street 
the trees look greener and the skies bluer—to me, 
that is. I hope I’m not one to complain, but we're 
just a bit dreary at The Bend, you know, Mr. 
Yorke, dear. It’s so very silent. When the Boy’s ae 
not buried in his writings, he’s sitting twirling his 
thumbs, composing in his dear mind. It’s a most — 
absorbing life, a penman’s—to himself. So shut 
in, as it were. So few outer interests. Why, _ 
you'd hardly believe it, but when coal rose so 
distressingly in price, and I mentioned it, the Boy om 
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said nothing but ‘Hum, yes! The interior of | 


the earth is shrinking, I must follow that up!’ 
And he twirled his thumbs so fast that they 


_ fairly dazzled me. It’s somewhat discouraging, of 
' course!” Miss Unicume lapsed into plaintiveness. 


“Oh ,well,” briskly said Alan Yorke, “there’s a 
piece of news that will cheer you up, I expect. 
Friday Street is full of it, this morning. That old 
cottage they call ‘Gardenfair’ is let to Mrs. 
Charteris—you remember her? She and her two 
young granddaughters are coming down here. 
It must be to settle; she has taken it for a term of 
years, they tell me. Now, there’s a piece of 
news!” 

“You don’t say so, my dear!” agitatedly said 
the spinster. “Gardenfair let! And to Mrs. 
Charteris of all people. We knew her very well, 
the Boy and I, in the old days. She used to bea 
great deal at Charteris Royal, with her brother-in- 
law, the late squire. Ah, dear, and if her wild 
soldier-son had been more biddable and: steady, 
he would have been the squire’s heir, that’s very 
sure, for he was the only nephew. I could tell you 
sorrowful tales of his wildness, Mr. Yorke, dear, 
so could the Boy. But it’s no use digging up the 
past; surely not. Still, it’s pleasant hearing that 
we're to have some lightsome changes in Friday 
Street. Why, what a morning this has been! 
So many events! Those Damers now, perhaps 
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their young bodies may be strewing the high-road 
lifeless; and then here is this surprise. Things 
come in crowds, don’t they, sometimes ? 3 ae f 
“Mostly. In battalions, yes,” assented Alan, | 
under his breath. 
« Gardenfair let! Actually! Dear, dear! Surely 
that’s news to rouse up the Boy !” Miss Unicume 
prepared to carefully elevate her skirt frill from 
the white dust. She must hurry home now as fast Be 
as possible. “Goodbye, dear lad!” ie 
With the flapping gait of a lapwing she scudded — 
along the hedge, and Koko, throwing back a 
wrinkled sneer at the young parson, ambled in_ if: . 
her wake. oa 
“Dear old soul!” said Alan, cramming his hat | a 
down on his head, and striding in the opposite 
direction. “They are a comical couple, she and _ " 
the Boy! Queer thing,” he went on half aloud to R ; 
the surrounding June freshness and sweetness, 5 
for. the west wind was hurrying laden with per- % aa 
fumes from across far-off beanfields, “to think Ofte 
Boy and a Girl each seventy years, alltold. They'll ce 
never grow old, those two—at least, not to each 
other. Perhaps—I wonder,” Alan broke off to 
speculate vaguely if, maybe, when, by-and-by, the ¥ P: 
process of growing old had ceased altogether, ag 
new-made world would be peopled with beings aa 
young and fresh as the morn. 
“Hil Ho! Here we are again!” A ringing» 
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shout broke up his thoughts, and he sprang nimbly | 
to the side as the bicycle with its two passengers 
came swishing back along the road. 

“So I see,” drily he observed, and his flat hat 
again came off to salute the hindmost rider. 

“It’s just prime!” calmly remarked Archie. 

“Really and truly, Mr. Yorke, it’s lovely,” 
supplemented the girl in navy-blue. 

Both passengers were on Zerra firma, and Isabel 
Damer’s face flushed hotly at the young parson’s 
contemplatively curious gaze. 

Alan Yorke was simply regarding herseli—and 
she felt it with a sting—as a curiosity altogether 
foreign to his own nature. She fiercely resented 
his mild stare, all the more because her better 
nature told her the condemnation it displayed was 
a just enough one. 

“You should have seen the fun,” she went on 
daringly. “We quite woke up the villagers. 
They were frightened into fits, very nearly.” 

“J don’t know that I should have seen that 
as fun; I’m not sure that I should,” said Alan 
half-seriously, half-quizzically. “I don’t think 
it much of a pastime, that of scaring into fits the 
‘feeble folk, the human conies, among us. It’s 
a fine thing to be daring and so on, but it’s a 
finer for the strong to make allowance for the 
weaker. But you won’t thank me for this little 
preach, you two, will you? Only, if you had 
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you would have thought hard things of yourselves, 
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seen poor Miss Unicume’s agitation just now, 


both of you.” 
“Oh, the Girl!” scoffed Isabel. “Yes, I expect 
we did give her a pretty little fright.” 
“T say, Mr. Yorke, have you heard that jolly 
little box, Gardenfair, is let, and that Mrs. 
Charteris is going to settle there?” put in Archie, 
the veriest gossip going. 
The boy had been forbidden the thought of a 
public school, for the present,on account of some —— 
threatened delicacy. He had been reared so far | 
under governesses and tutors. In consequence, 
his natural inquisitiveness was sharpened to the © 
keenest edge by a narrow home-life. 
“Oh, yes. I’ve heard. It’s the news of the ~ 
day,” said Alan Yorke. “It will be pleasant for 
you,” he turned politely to Isabel; “to have some 
girl-companions, I mean.” 
“Ye-es, Depends on the girls a good deal,” 
observed Miss Damer loftily. he 
“T heard all about ’em. I-can tell you;” broke 
in Archie. “Old Mrs. Pierrepont was having 
tea with mother. I guessed she was, as her 
carriage waited so long. So I slipped indoors to 
annex a bit of plum-cake, and while I was eating 
it I listened, y’know. The two girls, the grand- 
daughters, are orphans. The Major, their father, 
was killed in the Sudan—he was Dick Charteris, 
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the old lady’s only son. Their mother died long 
ago. They are all as poor as church mice, for 
the old grand-uncle, who it was hoped would leave 
Dick Charteris the property, was a bit cranky, 
and hid his will in too safe a place for anybody 
to find it. Oh, and I forgot. Those girls have 
no right by law to Charteris because the retail 
was broken long ago. What are you laughing 
at, Jess? It isn’t retail? Well—oh, entail’s much 
the same thing! 

“The old grand-uncle made'a pot of money 
all on his ownsome, and he bought the place. 
He could do whatever he liked with it. See? 
But he was determined that wild Dick shouldn’t 
have a finger in the pie, though he has been 
known. to say that Dick’s little girls should have 
his money in the end, if he didn’t leave it to the 
hospitals. Perhaps he has. So there it is. The 
will’s somewhere, and all the money’s a-begging. 
What d’you say to that?” 

“Why, I say that you are a regular old gossip! 
You're fit to sit in the corner and twirl your 
thumbs, as the Boy does at the Bend Cottage. 
But you'd best look in the dictionary for the 
difference between retail and entail. I’m off, or 
you'll say justly that I’m another gossip of the 
same kind as yourself.” 

“He’s a very good sort,” observed Archie 
reflectively, gazing after the young parson’s 
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strict about religious things.” 

The boy ended stammeringly, and somewhat 
lamely, wishing all the time that he had held 
his tongue. 


But Isabel was silent. She was stooping over — 


the tyres, and if it had not been for the deepening — 
flush on her face it might have been that she 
had not heard Archie’s speculative remarks. 

“Well, then, Jess, let us get on home, if you're | 
ready,” urged the boy. | 

“J think,” slowly said Isabel, as she straightened — 
herself up, “I think I'll walk back to the Court, | 
Archie. You go on alone.” 

Archie whistled. , 


“ All right,” he easily rejoined, as he remounted © i 


and wheeled away. “Jess is afraid of those 
Charteris girls already! She doesn’t want her 
tricks to come to their ears; that’s it. But Friday 


Street will open their eyes to begin with,” he © ia 


muttered, and chuckled. Life would be a dull 
thing for Archie Damer if his tall sister turned 


over that leaf to which every finger pointed. He — 
rather hoped, therefore, that the newcomers to — 
Friday Street would be warned off by the reputa- 
tion of Isabel as being the wildest madcap in the _ 


shires, 


and all ees at the same time pe ae so ms a 
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“Let them keep’ themselves to themselves, 
and leave Jess and me to our fun,” the boy said 
vehemently, as he shot through the open gates 
of the Court. “That was cutting it rather fine!” 
He grinned pleasantly as his wheel grazed the 
tail of a hysterical hen, and then fanned the 
pinafore of the lodge-keeper’s youngest toddler. © 
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CHAPTER II. 


ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR! 


T was just after the flaming June sunset had — 


set the stately pine trunks in a vivid blaze, 
that the Friday Street fly idled, with an easy 
dignity, into the village, skirting the Green and 
drawing up creakingly in front of a eo 
smothered cottage. 
The fly had been to meet the evening express 
at Ford Station, and, from the moment the news 
of its having been ordered so to do, had travelled 


in and out of every village home, expectation had — 


been rampant. 
There was little going and coming for Friday 


Street, and when the fly was commandeered the 


excitement was bound to go the round of the 
Green like wildfire. That was the best of Friday 
Street: all things as well as news went round, 
for the village itself was a -kiss-in-the-ring of 


cottage-homes, each keeping an Argus-eye on 
the rest. This encircling order of things simpli- 


fied life, in that curiosity was amply satisfied, 
with little or no trouble to any one in particular. 


So, when the fly drew up at Gardenfair, the ' 
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2m est of Friday Street folded its hands to look on 
at its ease, while the disembarking took place of 
its freight, human and otherwise. 
ee “Oh, Gran! Look, Gran! This must be the 
fe house |” = 
‘The excited shriek came from one of the. 
fly’s passengers, who were all-unconscious of 
* __ the spectacular entertainment they were affording 
to the Green. 
_ Of course it is! Don’t you see the name 
fresh-painted on the gate in white letters— 
* ‘Gardenfair’?” came a second exclaiming voice. 
_ «Qh, Cherrie—oh, Gran, it’s going to be lovely!” 
Two. small-made, slenderly fashioned girls were 
already on the gravel path, while a third girl, 
y im -_primly dressed and clutching tenaciously a basket 
: of eatables, clambered down from the box-seat. 
“Now, Miss Berry, if so be you'll hold the 
~ basket steady, I’ll see to getting the mistress out,” 
-staidly said the latter. “ And, Miss Cherrie, 
- jes’ you run up the path and set the house door 
wide for we.” 
A dainty old lady, silver of hair and apple- 
faced, stepped out from the fly, and looked round 
her critically. 
“Gran! Gran! Real honeysuckle over the 
porch! Abh-h!” sniffed Cherrie delightedly, as 
she stood in the open doorway facing the on- 


coming procession from the fly. 


















Sigs sweet, very sweet ! » quietly said Mrs, 


Charteris, and her dimmed eyes filled. There was 


a homelike look about the white house, with its 
lattice windows, its creepers, and the thatched 
roof that took on the tints which painters love 
so well. 

The house was a furnished one of which the 


; owners had grown tired ; it was therefore offered to 


be let for a nominal rent, and a friendly lawyer 
had snapped at it for Mrs, Charteris and her young 
charges. 


The old lady was promptly thankful for a home i 
of any sort in these days of pinch and stress, 


Her own private income had been steadily growing 
smaller, and, now that her young granddaughters, 
Beryl and Cherril Charteris, were thrown on her 
hands, the effort to make ends meet was a serious 
one. 

“God is very good!” she said softly, when she 
had placed herself in a chair beside the open 
casement. . 

In the silver-haired head a wonderful scheme 
had been hatching of late, and as she looked over 
her new surroundings she told herself jubilantly 
that Gardenfair would make her plot a successful 
one. 

By-and-by, when Phcebe had brought some | 
tea for her ladies, Granny felt it was the proper 
moment to confess her plans for the first time. 
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“A school, Gran, a girls’ school!” Cherrie’s — 
voice was hoarse with excitement, while Berry 
dropped her bread and butter speechlessly. 

“ Well, you’d hardly call it a school, I suppose. 
Just six girls, four besides your two selves. I 
have already got the promise of three, so there’s 
only one vacancy. But the lawyers, who managed 
to hear of the three, may any day find a fourth.” 

Gran sat up briskly. In spite of her sixty odd 
years, she was full of enterprise and pluck. 

“Do you mean, Granny, that there will be six 
of us, all girls, in this house together? Who will 
teach us?” demanded the ee Beryl. “ Will 
you, Gran?” 

“No, no. I and my good Minchin will look 
after your creature comforts, when she comes.” © 
Minchin was the faithful maid who had clung 
to her mistress through the years from weal to 
woe. “But we must have a foreign teacher, and 
masters from the county-town to look after your 
minds, do you see?” 

But Cherrie and Beryl were incapable of seeing 
that, or anything but the one astounding fact. 
Gardenfair, a girls’ school, for that’s what it would 
be, certainly, even if the number were limited 
to six! And the twin sisters knew absolutely 
nothing of other girls and other girls’ ways. 

In a torpor of surprise the pair sat silent, Avhile 
Granny unfolded her plans to their astonished ears. 
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out. Two of the girls coming were a couple 
of sisters, daughters of a rich merchant who had 


made an instantaneous and colossal fortune. In 
this way, his family was launched into an un- 


familiar sphere. Wisely enough the parents 
decided to send their girls to a private home, 
with a few other girls, in order to shape them. 
They would pay handsomely, even generously, 
for the privilege of having their children in the 
care of a gentlewoman of the standing of Mrs. 


Charteris. So the two Skeffington sisters were 


shortly to arrive at Gardenfair. 

The third pupil was a little Russian orphan, 
Varvara Popoff, whose father having married an 
Englishwoman and been much in England, had 
left directions that his only child should be 
educated in a country which he honestly admired 
rather than his own. 

“A foreigner!” gasped Cherrie. “We shan’t 
know a word she says!” 

“You don’t know the Russians, my child,” 
said Granny. “They are a wonderful people for 
languages ; probably this little creature will speak 
English very much more correctly than you or 
Berry, certainly more so than poor Phcebe, who 
convulses one with her odd mistakes.” 

“ And—and when is it all to begin?” asked 
Beryl, coming slowly out of her stupor. 





It was a wonderful scheme she had thought ‘ ‘ 








a. morrow to take her place a the helm of affairs. 
- Under her she will have a strong, young country- 
woman, and our steady little Pheebe. So much 
_ for the house-place. ‘Then, I must drive to 
4 Ford and engage masters or mistresses to come 
~ over. That will be easy enough; in these days of 
bicycling, there’s no difficulty in distance. Yes, 
yes, I see my way very clearly!” cheerfully said 
the brisk old lady. Whatever was her secret 
i. motive it promised well. But, long after Berry 
and Cherrie had scampered off to explore the 
"precincts of the new home, Mrs. Charteris sat idly 

e _ balancing her teaspoon in a brown study. 
- “Tt was taking a great risk upon my shoulders ; 
some people might even say I have done a most 
reprehensible thing, and blame me harshly. But 
- nobody could say it was a crime. And I think— 
I’m sure—it is going to answer. It wasa wonder- 
ful venture, but the result will pay me richly, I 
trust. These two fair white young souls God has 
_ given into my charge must be ‘ purified through fire.’ 
_ “They both—Cherrie especially—have my dear 
boy Dick's nature. All for show and grandeur and 
waste. Poor Dick, he wrecked his own Iffe, only 
redeeming his wild courses by his soldierly death. 
- But these two, his girlies, it was all-imperative that 
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of wealth, until their pees were disciplined. It 
was the only way, yes, yes.” > nae 

“ Mistress, please!” A hoarse voice at he elbow | 
made Mrs. Charteris turn a startled face. ; 

It was Phoebe. The round, owl-like eyes in 
her stolid, white face were at their widest, and Mrs. 
Charteris hastily shook off her own thoughts to 
come to the rescue. 

“Tis the little ladies, mem! They be out and a 
away beyont the garden gate, and out on that there __ e 
waste o’ green grass with a pump in its middle. _ 
Possible, they’ll git drowning theirselves ! ” : 

Phoebe was a person of reticent nature, fortu- 
nately, seeing that when she did break into speech 
it was of the most impossible grammar as well as 
other grotesque mistakes. 

“Dear, dear! Out on the Green! That won't 
do, Phoebe !” 

“No, mem, ’twon’t,” assented Phoebe emphatic- _ 
ally. She was city-bred, and full of conviction as 
to the terrors, the greater because the unknown 
terrors of country-life. “If so be as they felled 
down that well, it'd be a crowning business ; we 
should ha’ to ’dentify them to the crowner, mem !” 
she went on to explain more fully, with a morbid 
gleam of satisfaction darting into her stolid, white 
face. 

“Phoebe, fly! Say that I command my grand- 
daughters to return indoors instantly.” 
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“Yes, mem, that I will. And besides, mem,’ — 


belike there’s snakes and hopper-grasses all over 
that green.” 

Phcebe lingered to shoot a few more country 
horrors at her mistress, who broke into an irre- 
sistible laugh. 

“Hopper-grasses! Oh, you ridiculous Pheebe, 


” 





do you mean grass-hop 

But Phoebe was off, out of hearing, speeding 
over “the waste o’ grass” to do the bidding of 
her mistress. 

It was but a little while back since Phoebe 
Brown stepped into the life of Mrs. Charteris 
out of an unlovely city slum in London's far 
east. 

A good, earnest soul who was fighting the 
powers of evil with might and main, a city mis- 
sionary, had fished the poor, small waif out of 
the muddy stream of slum life, and then looked 
round for a niche to place her in. 

This he found with Mrs. Charteris and her 
faithful Minchin, who had wanted just the small 
help Phoebe Brown could supply in their altered, 
new home. 

When the poor city girl got over the astonish- 
ment that every hand raised was not meant to 
strike her a.cruel blow, or that lips opened to 
speak kindly words, not curses, Phoebe fell into 
simple raptures over the new, strange life. 






And a new dignity was in her step as she “a 
marched her young ladies across the Green back _ 
to Gardenfair. She felt an inch taller, 

“But we shouldn’t have come for your orders, 
I can tell you, Phcebe!” mutinously said Cherrie. 
“It’s most impertinent of you to order us about ; 
you're nothing but a common little slavey; do 
you know that?” 

“Yes, Miss Cherrie, I know I be,” equably 
rejoined Phcebe, in no wise offended at Cherrie’s 
own impertinence, and she held open the garden 
gatein careful imitation of Minchin’s custom to her 
lady. ‘my 
“Yes; and you're a dear little soul as well!” 
Cherrie, easily mollified, laughed out, but Beryl 
turned her ‘pretty face in disdain from the little 
maid. 

“TI wonder, I do, why Miss Berry can’t abear 
to look on me!” wondered Phcebe simply, as she 
followed the twins indoors. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ISABEL’S PROPOSAL. 


a | T was a week and more later. . 
Minchin at the helm, had the little establish- 

ment at Gardenfair in working order, already. 

The little school had opened, and Friday Street 


: was profoundly impressed over the important 


iz F ; 
ss 
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e fact. 

Be It was the one topic of conversation in and 
round the village, and at last it reached Damer 
Court. 

“Mother ! father! What do you think ? And, 

oh, will you let me go, too-?.” 
el Damer rushed like a gale into the dining- 
room, where her parents were already seated at 

‘ lunch, and at her heels tore Archie, as excited 

as herself. | 
Both talking at once they told the news of the 
ittle school opened, and Isabel clamoured to be 
allowed to make one of the six. 
“But, my child, my dear Isabel,” remonstrated 
uady Damer, a ood-natured, stout woman who 

always found it impossible to say no to either 
. 33 
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of her children, “you know you have your own a 
governess, poor mademoiselle. What can you 
possibly mean about going to this school which 
Mrs. Charteris has started?” 

“ And you know, mother, that ‘ poor mademoiselle’ 
as you call her, never means to come back to — 
the Court after the midsummer holiday!” retorted — 
Isabel, but she put her arm round Lady Damer’s 
neck and kissed her on the chin; for the young 
Damers were fondly attached to theit St SA as 
were their parents to them. 

“Well, if she does not, it will be entirely your 
fault, Isabel,” almost tearfully said her mother. 
“The poor soul has been simply harassed out of 
her life by the unkind tricks you’ve played her.” 

Isabel giggled consciously, and Archie sniggered. 

“Well, you see, she’s only French, after all,” 
said Isabel excusingly. 

“Only French! She’s only human, poor thing. 
I don’t think your father and I can ever forget or — 
forgive, though she, poor soul, has done so, the 
shocking trick you played her by sending her that 
mock love-letter last Valentine’s Day !” , 

“Oh, mother darling, don’t bring that up!” 
Isabel’s face suddenly flamed, until her very eyes 
shone with moisture. “I really was sorry for chat! 
But listen and think it over. There would be six 
of us, a tiny select school, and all the people from — 
Ford to teach us; and think of Mrs. Charteris ‘ 
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erself, as the head! Everybody knows the 
Charteris family are as old as the hills, while we 
are only mushrooms, eh, daddy?” 
Isabel left her mother’s side for the chair next 
her father, who patted his handsome girl on the 


. h ea admiringly. 


‘Lord Damer had been an elderly man when he 
Rervrried: and he was over-indulgent to his young 
children, foolishly so. 
“What is it my little daughter wants from her 
bid father, eh ?” 
_ Isabel was not long detailing her scheme, putting 
its best foot foremost. 


“Well, well, it has a good sound, this plan of 


: yours; there’s some sense in it, eh, my dear?” He 
oked across at his wife. Isabel could turn him 
round her little finger. 
But Lady Damer, though soft, was not to be 
wheedled all at once. It took some time to bring 
her to see the advantages of school life for her 
harum-scarum daughter. 

“Tl do this much, I’ll call on Mrs, Charteris.” 
he yielded so far, and Isabel gave her no rest 
mtil the carriage was ordered and on its way to 
riday Street. The iron must be struck while hot. 
“ Mistress, please!” Phoebe Brown’s voice was 
. degree hoarser than usual. “There’s a carriage 

our gate, with a lady in it, and two grand 
sntlemen on the box. One of ’em comed up to 
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the door, and he asked if so be Mrs. Charteris was 
at home, an’ I said, ‘Yes for sure, where would you 
be at home, if not in your own house?’ With that, 
he stared, and giv’ me this ticket.” And she 
handed to Mrs. Charteris Lady Damer’s card. 

The two ladies had not met before, but Charteris 
Royal was in the same county as Damer Court 
and Friday Street, so they were by no means 
strangers, in name, to each other. 

Lady Damer, a simple, homely woman, felt 
almost a friend before she drove away from 
Gardenfair. She had taken a sudden, uncontrol- 
lable fancy to the dainty, little, choice Granny who 
handled her girls with such apt skilfulness, ; 

“T am so grieved for you,” her ladyship had said 
sympathetically. “It is hard fate that you should 
have the care of children for the second time _ 
thrown upon you; first your own, now theirs. 
And the circumstances too—how dreadful to know 
there is a will in existence, which might possibly 
place those two dear girls, Beryl and Cherrie, in 
the position of co-heiresses of Charteris-Royal !” 

Mrs. Charteris flushed a delicate pink, and her 
brows contracted. It was not a thing she herself 
would have done, to open up with a stranger's 
hand the family wound. ; 

“JT fancy we must, each of us, take up the tasks 
God appoints. He must surely know best what 
we are fitted for. He will show me how to deal 
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_ with my girls,” she said aloud gently. “And as 
for the will they have all failed to find—well, after 
all, do you think money zs the highest earthly 
a good? Are there not other things that are better 
a heritages than gold, and lands, and high station?” 
Granny spoke softly, almost meekly, but with a 
, _ deep-rooted conviction in her tone. 


: so peculiar, in her estimation, so unusual ! 

_ Well, I must be moving on.” She rose to depart. 
A _“ And when we make up our minds about our girl, 
Isabel, we shall let you know at once, dear Mrs. 
ce Charteris. But you would find her a handful, so 
_ headstrong and passionate, and so sorry after- 
ae wards. She upsets my whole life with her 
q violence ; she’s always at high pressure. And yet 


_ “A fine character, I should say, but entirely un- 
_ disciplined,” thoughtfully observed Mrs. Charteris. 


; _ hands. 

Isabel Damer would, assuredly, be the disturbing 
; Almost, 
And yet 
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CHAPTER IV. 
COALS OF FIRE. 


“TESS!” <A voice husky with excitement 
J startled Isabel as she sat plodding, elbow 
on table, over a French translation that, as 
BB, she said, made her heart-sick. “I’ve got a jolly é 
. surprise for you. But you must promise not to — 
tell mortal man, if I let you into the secret! — 
oa - Nobody but two—young Tom Barnes and myself _ 
—know anything about it yet, and I don’t want — 
them to.” 
Archie’s pale, small face was flushed deep-red, 
and his hands shook as he placed, with an 
“gs exaggerated care, a box on the schoolroom table. 
Rt Springing up Isabel bent over it. Se 
“Archie!” With a horrified shriek she lifted — 
her head from reading the address. “Oh, they — 
might go off!” “ 
“No fear; that’s all right! Tom Barnes knew 
where to write for them, and so I sent for five 
; shillings’ worth, and the directions are inside, I i, 
oo guess. I’m going to, open the box.” . 
Archie was swelling with importance. 








‘ 


“No, no! Oh, you must not! I—I—don’t 
a fireworks. I mean, I don’t understand them, 


Reread. 
B Was this shrinking girl the darine, reckless 
_ Isabel before whom Friday Street fled, half in 


“Well, I never!” he ejaculated. “I thought 
Re you'd have jumped at the fun. _ What a hen you 
are, after all!” 
“Well, Pie see—if I only knew how to work 
them 
E Isabel was horribly ashamed already of her 
show of cowardice. 
We can soon find out that.” Archie fumbled 
_ busily with the string of the box. “There, I told 
ol Here’s a book with the directions. Let’s 
read Hera carefully. We'll soon know our way 
bout then.” 
_ The two young heads were buried in the book 
of directions for the next hour. Over and over 
* again they read them, committing them to heart. 
“A mortar and pestle; hum!” mused Isabel. 
D’you think we could get round Pamphlett and 


; - “Oh, yes, rather! I'll go now andtry. I want 
to get the thing all in train, and we might let off 
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Tom Barnes will help, he says. But, you see, 
we've got to mix up the ingredients beforehand. 
And it’s a jolly good chance while mother is at 
Friday Street interviewing Mrs. Charteris.” 

“Yes,” eagerly said Isabel, whose fears had 
evaporated with familiarity. She was now quiver- 
ing to show off at a private rehearsal of fireworks 
and limelight. 

Archie’s birthday was in the near distance, and 
here would be a madly delightsome way of 
celebrating it. 

“Tell you what, I shall send for another box. 
We can rehearse with the materials in this 
one of yours until we are perfect. And we must 
keep it an absolute secret from everybody. Such 
a surprise it will be! Won't the pater stare! 
And, Archie, I’m going to get mother to ask the — a 
girls from Gardenfair to a little /é¢e. We are to 
have Chinese lanterns and padella lights and all 
that. But this box will be our surprise. You — 
and I, and young Tom as our assistant, will 
manage it.” 

. “Tt will be jolly good fun.” 

E Archie's eyes were dancing as he made off for 

i the housekeeper’s room. 

: Mrs. Pamphlett, the housekeeper, kept the 

5 softest corner in her large, capacious heart for the 

i fragile, but reckless, little heir of Damer Court. 
Archie was simply perfect in the good lady’s eyes, 
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“And did it want a mortar?” she said, after 
; she had squeezed the thin little shaver in an 
: affectionate hug. 

fe Archie strongly objected to being located to the — 
third person, particularly as “it,” but he discreetly 
; - swallowed the indignity for his own ends. 

“Now, then, old lady, you won't say no.” 

“Did it ever know its Pamphlett say no?” 
fondly said the old housekeeper, touching the bell, 
and ordering the mortar to be taken to the 
schoolroom for Master Archie’s use. 

An hour later there was a loud report, on the 
heels of a startling flash. 
oom Shrieks of terror rang from the upper storeys, 

and the flying figure of the desolaté young French 
governess was ahead of a frightened crowd. 

In the schoolroom stood Isabel Damer stunned, 
a fortunately for herself, into an immovable figure. 
 _ Her wavy hair was alight, and a flame of fire was 
curling up the front of her cambric blouse. But 
the girl stood paralysed and senseless, dumb with 
terror. 

“ The good God help me to save her !” muttered 
mademoiselle, in a thick voice, tense with horror. 

Throwing her arms round the burning girl she 
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a and smothered out the flames with her own body. 
Awakened from her trance of terror Isabel 
struggled, with wild shrieks, to break away. But 


pressed down the little head on her own breast, 
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the Frenchwoman was the stronger of the two, ; 

and crushed Isabel to her with a grip of iron. If 
she relaxed her hold the fire, not she, would be the 
master. 

“Breeng me—a what-you-call-it—a rug!” she 
gasped out hoarsely to the frantic Archie, who 
had been beating out the flames of the table-cover, 
which was now a heap of black ashes, 

With the rug which the boy brought, mademoiselle 
was the victor. Rolling Isabel’s head and shoulders 
in it, a very few seconds saw the ugly, threatening 
flames quenched altogether, and the frightened girl 
was laid on the schoolroom sofa to sob like a baby. 

Over her hung mademoiselle, but the crowd of 
frightened servants did not notice that Claudine 
St. Croix’s hands were wrapped up in her skirt 
while she sought to soothe the half-dead Isabel. 

“Be tranquil then, my little!” she crooned, 
“All danger is past. You are safe, my little, dear 
fowl !” 

To his dying day Archie Damer will never forget 
the young Frenchwoman’s translation of the loudly 
frantic lamentations of Pamphlett, who hung mourn- 
ing over her “ ducky,” as she called Isabel. Spasms 
of mad laughter doubled up the boy, even in the 
midst of the scene of grave peril. 

The “little dear fowl”! 

But Archie’s laughter died abruptly into abject 
terror, at a loud threatening voice. His jacket 
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_ collar was seized in an iron grip, and somebody 


was shaking him like a rat. 

- “T want to know the meaning of this here. 
villainy. Whatever’s this you’ve bin and done to 
Miss Isabel? Tell out the truth, sir! I’ve got to 
see into this until my lord comes home, when [’ll 
hand you over to him!” 

It was Canham, the old Damer Court butler, 
dignified as a rural dean, and his rubicund face 
purple with rage. 

_ “Tt wasn’t me—it was the chemicals!” quavered 
Archie, shivering in his clutch. 
“T knew it!” Canham looked round the house- 


‘hold, still more the rural dean. “It’s dynamite! 
__ I thought as it was. He has been trying to blow 
__up Miss Isabel, and the house as well.” 


Everybody looked up at the round black hole in 
the ceiling through which the flames had shot, then 


oe _at the blackened wreckage around. 





“This is criminal ; ’tis a matter for the p’leece!” 

said Canham, in a sepulchral voice, and Archie’s 
knees knocked together at a sign from the old man 
to one of the footmen in the crowd. 
“Tt isn’t! It wasn’t Archie ; it was the nasty, 
horrid old chemicals!” Isabel nearly capsized 
Pamphlett as she sprang up from the sofa to defend 
Archie. “Twas mixing them up in the mortar, and 
I added a little more from the red paper, and it all 
flew up, and oh, doesn’t any one see Aer?” 
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She pointed frantically at mademoiselle, whose 
pale face was twisted with spasms of pain. 

“ Look at her hands, somebody! She saved me 
from being burnt to death, and I was the one who 
' —who—— Oh, mademoiselle, I’d like to die, I 
am so ashamed !” 

Isabel threw herself on her knees. Nobody 
understood the frantic words, but Claudine St. 
Croix, with a frightened look of terror as to what 
Isabel might be going to say, pushed the two 
raw, red, little hands she had been hiding into 
Pamphlett’s dress-folds as if in terror of the air. _ 

“T souffare, but how I souffare!” she panted 
faintly. 

“Why, she’s burnt to the bone! Ma’m’selle is 
the only one hurt. Get a doctor at once. Now, 
till he comes, we'll do what we can. Flour and oil 
and lint. Quick!” , 

Pamphlett rose to the occasion, and presently, 
every remedy possible was on the spot. 

It was many days before the helpful, ready hands 
were healed, and in their gratitude, Lord and Lady 
Damer proposed that the brave little Frenchwoman 
should remain on, with a doubled salary, at the 
Court. 

But, with a !frightened, hurt look in her small, 
wistful face, Claudine St. Croix refused steadily. 

All she wanted was to get away from the 
memory of the cruel hoax of Valentine’s Day, when 
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her soft, simple heart had been fooled by a tender 
love-letter, forged in the handwriting of one to 
whom she had secretly given that same heart. 

So there was nothing for it but to let the brave, 
hurt soul go back to her own land. But only Lord 
Damer and herself knew what a substantial cheque 
the poor little governess carried with her to La 
Belle France. 

Thus, it came to pass that Isabel won over her 


parents to agree to her joining the little circle of 
pupils at Gardenfair, and Mrs. Charteris opened 


her arms to the triumphant girl. 

“You are going to be our sunshine, dear; you 
will flash in upon us every morning, and make the 
days bright for us,” she said warmly, for there was 
something about Isabel Damer’s personality, a 
winning attractiveness, quite irresistible. ‘That is, 
when she herself chose. ate 

“ Yes, you mean I’m to be the day girl of Garden- 
fair” Isabel’s bright laugh lighted her beautiful 
face anew. 

“Isn't she just awfully pretty?” whispered 
Pauline Skeffington, the elder of the two sisters 
who had shyly stepped into the circle of pupils. 
Pauline was a square-built girl, with a plain face, 
and sensitively alive to her own lack of attractive- 
ness. Cecy, the younger sister, was thin and small, 
with a certain cheap, feeble prettiness about her, 
and a shifting look in her eyes. She was watching 
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the newcomer with sidelong looks, bird-fashion, 
and altogether differently from Pauline’s honest, 
straight gaze of unbounded admiration. 

“Come with us and see the schoolrooms,” said 
Cherrie eagerly. Cherrie, also, had fallen in love 
with Isabel’s winsomeness. 

_ Through the little square hall, with its plants 


and flowers here and there on floor and tables, 


Granny’s girls, led by Cherrie, trooped, stepping 
out of the long back windows on to a V-shaped 
lawn, which ended in a group of mulberry trees. 

“I thought you were going to show me the 
schoolrooms,” said Isabel wonderingly. 

“Well,soI am. Do you see those sentry-boxes 


_—six of them—set round the lawn? Of course 


you do. But you wouldn’t have guessed they are 
the schoolrooms! Now, would you? Look, there’s 
a desk-table in each, and a chair and bookshelves, 
and a wooden floor. And you see that chair on 
rollers, that’s for the lecturer or visiting mistress of 
the hour. He or she trundles round the sentry- 
boxes, or else is stationed in the middle of the lawn 
under that enormous Japanese umbrella shelter.” 

“And you call that sort of thing “school?!” 
Isabel’s amazement was profound. 

“T call it the loveliest way of keeping school ever 
known. It’s Granny’s idea altogether. She wants 
us to grow up in the open air. And we have all 


our meals out here; those narrow tables are 
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brought into the middle of the lawn and spread 
for us. Of course this is all for dry weather. In 
rain, and when the winter comes, we shall use a 
long room that runs along the side of the house ; 
somebody built it for a small billiard-room, they 
say. And in the evenings it will be our recreation 


hall, where we shall play and roast chestnuts. — 


Oh, it’s going to be lovely! I’m so glad you've 
come, Isabel—may I call you Isabel? I am 
Cherril Charteris, and that little image of me is 
Beryl, my twin. People call us Berry and Cherrie ; 
you may, too. And these are the Skeffingtons.” 

Cherrie was simply in her element doing the 
honours. To be prominent was as the breath of 
her life to Cherrie Charteris. | 

“This one is Cecy, and this other is Pauline. 
She’s as good as gold, aren’t you, Pauline?” she 
went on, with a flourish. , 

“T’m not really ‘Pauline’; I’m only Pollie—yes, 
I shall tell them, Cecy! It was only you put it 
into mother’s head to turn Polly into Pauline, to 
be fine.” The speaker’s honest face crimsoned as 
she jerked out her confession to the ring of 
wondering girls. 

When money, at a turn of Dame Fortune’s 
wheel, came pouring in like a river to the plain, 


modest Skeffington home, the wondrous change of . 


circumstances turned their heads somewhat,—the 
head, at least, of the mother, who was an older 
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edition of Cecy, feebly pretty, but perhaps stronger 
in character. 

Mrs. Skeffington knew enough to realise she 
could not, at this time of day, educate herself up to 
her new position—it was too late. 

But the girls should be “ At,” as she worded it 
to the hard-working, plodding father, who had by 
his industrious astuteness amassed vast wealth 
“beyond the dreams of avarice.” 

“They shan’t be shamed and put to the blush, 
however, husband! Our girls couldn’t nohow hold 
their own, if so be as we plunged them in among 
lords’ daughters and such, to start with. My 
notion is to put them, on the quiet, with a real lady 
none too well off, where Pollie and Cecy would 
learn to feel their way about, until they get a firm 
footing. They’d learn to speak soft and agreeable, 
learn to hold their hands comfortable, which is 
more’n I'll ever be able to do. ’Tis more difficult, 
a lot, to know what to do with your hands on a 
satin or a velvet lap than on plain stuff!” Mrs. 
Skeffington frankly shook her head over her hope- 
less self. 

“Well,” said stolid David Skeffington, “we can’t 
do better than put our lassies with the poor lady 
the lawyers told us about. She will bring them 
on, but as for our Pollie and Cecy being put to the 
blush, I’d jest like to see the man or woman who 
would try it on. Why, you forget, wife, what 
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those two, our only two, will have in their pockets, 
come the time when you and I are gone,” he went 
on grandly. 
“« Ah, but—well, money isn’t everything! And 
I’d be hurt to think folk would screw their eyes 
up at mistakes our girls made in speaking and 
behaving, as I’ve many a time seen them do at 
myself. Seems to me, too, my dear, that it is not 
showing themselves true gentlefolk to shrug their 
shoulders and make wide eyes, or else screw ’em 
up at mistakes of grammar made by us as haven’t ; 
had their advantages in education. However, that , 
makes me the more determined that Pollie and 
Cecy shall learn to creep before they walk in 
ot fashionable society. Sc we're agreed, you and 
: me, that they should go to this poor lady, and a 
she will bring them on, quiet and douce, until they . 
are fit to take their place with lords’ daughters, 
and hold their own with such!” ; 

Little thought the anxious mother that the , 
newly named Pauline and pretty Cecy were to 
start in life, after all, in the company of what she , 
called “ lords’ daughters.” 

And when the girls’ excited letters home pub- 
4 lished the fact, Mrs. Skeffington trembled between 
Br fear and exaltation. 

“You mean to say your real name is ‘ Pollie,’ not 
‘Pauline’ ?” 
4 There was a chorus of surprise from the girls, 
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GRANNY 
after the elder Skeffington sister made her abrupt 
announcement, and she nodded in the affirmative. 

“J think Pollie a very nice name, ever so much 
nicer than Frenchifying it into Pauline,’ said 
Isabel, gravely surveying Pauline’s length and 
breadth of proportions. “They call me ‘ Jezebel,’ 
if you please, in Friday Street village! I think 
they simply hate me for the frights I give them.” 
She broke off chuckling, and smiling broadly. 

“Oh, how shocking!” Beryl’s pink, pretty face 
grew pinker in horror. Quiet and sedate, she had 
not quite made up her mind about Isabel Damer, 
whether to like or dislike the girl. 

“I don’t care!” daringly said Isabel. “I get 
my fun, and plenty of it. Nobody dares to inter- 
fere with me, so I have a very good time.” 

“J think there is somebody who will interfere 
with you, my dear.” A hand was laid on Isabel’s 
shoulders, and the girls all looked round to find 
Granny had come up unheard on the soft grass, 
“And that somebody is going to be yourself, I 
hope.” 

A flame of colour swept up Isabel’s face from 
chin to brow, and the eyelids fell over her daring, 
bright eyes. Something in Mrs. Charteris, some 
subtle influence, never failed to bring Isabel’s best 
uppermost, and shamed her worst. 

She hated herself furiously for boasting of the 
bad odour she was in with the villagers, in the 
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hearing of this clear-eyed, dainty, soft-voiced. 
gentlewoman. 





“Oh, well,” she stammered excusingly, “even 
father says we shall none of us ever be young 
again.” 

“That’s true enough!” gently said Granny. 
“And, just because it’s true, we others who have 


_ once been young in this world, would fain guard 


our human flowers in their freshness from bold, 
unkind, rough ways. Think, only think, Isabel, 
what a hurt it must be, a hurt deep down, when a 
man, or even a boy, sees and hears a young girl, 
who to them must secretly be saintlike, doing her 
best to be rougher and—shall I say it?—ruder, 
than themselves. Whatever we are, let us be 
womanly for their sakes, if not for our own. And, 


now, here comes Phoebe, my other girl, to bring 


out the tea-tables. And see, there’s our mouse, 
Varvara, stealing along the path. You haven't 
seen Varvara yet, Isabel. Let me introduce the 
youngest to the eldest of my six. Varvara Popoff, 
the little foreign bird who has winged her way to 
our English nest, and Isabel Damer, to whom my 
girls look up as an example, if she will but lend 
herself, of ‘the virtuous woman whose price is far 
above rubies !’” 
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CHAPTER V. 
A PAIR OF PICKLES. 


By QUAINT, fair girl, with a narrow face and 
: restless, sharp, light eyes that saw more 
because of their lightness than they got credit for, 
came forward to put a mite of a hand gravely into ~ 
that of Isabel. 
“Tam Varvara Popoff,” she said, in a haunting, _ 
ee pathetic, little voice. Then she looked down at 
her black frock, and the other girls knew as well 
as if she had spoken the words aloud that she 
a added silently, “and I am fatherless and motherless.” 
Isabel stooped her tall, slim figure impulsively, 
and kissed the little Russian’s cheek. 
“You are so beautiful and kind, all you English,” 
_ plaintively said Varvara, as her light eyes summed 
up the stooping girl, her gaze resting finally on 
a: the long-fingered, slender hands, on one of which 
ie was a huge, Indian turquoise ring, that Isabel 
had wheedled off her over-indulgent father’s own 
finger, that day. 
“Nobody could help being kind to little you,” 
said Isabel, with a good-tempered laugh. 
52 ; 
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And nothing would do but that Varvara must 


with bread and jam, which the small foreigner 
_ did not regard with the same flavour as an English 
child would have done, though too well-bred to 
a _) say: so. 
a Varvara, who talked English perfectly, told the 
b girls how she had so lately come all the way from 
‘St. Petersburg to London with Loilischa, her nurse, 
who loved all things English well, because she 
ad married the English groom at the Popoff 
' palace. Loischa would never have wanted to go 
‘back to St. Petersburg, chattered Varvara, quite at 
» her ease among the strangers; she would have 
____ lived always in the big, smoky London, for love 
__ of the black-browed Englishman, Bill Bray, who 
a was so cruel to the horses behind the back of his 
Bi master, Varvara’s father. But, of late, English 
Bill had grown cruel to his wife also, and Lotischa 
_._would too gladly return to her far-away home, 
if she had but the money. 
ee ' * And you—shall you go back to that dreadful, 
fierce Russia of yours, with its ice and its snows?” 
asked Cherrie, on her knees beside Varvara’s chair, 
listening eagerly to the strange talk of the tiny 
foreigner. 
“When I grow sufficient tall, I shall go back 
to my home,” sedately said the small Varvara, 
_whose English, though so good, was quaint at times. 








sit by her at the tea-table, and consent to be stuffed 
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“But,” and an angry flush altered the little face 
to a vixen’s, “why say you our Russia is dreadful ? 
Little Russia is the fairest land on earth, with 
shining rivers and green valleys, deep, dark pine- 
woods, and great plains like gardens. 

“ Ah, yes! And the white nights! If you English 
folk knew only of our ‘white nights!’ But, you 
know not even the name or its meaning. The 
long, long days of summer, they stretch out until 
to-morrow. There is no night almost, just only 
a whisper of dark, like a frown that comes for a 
moment ona sunny, kind face like that of Madame 
Granny!” The strange, little foreigner pointed a 
mite of a forefinger at the disappearing figure of 
Mrs. Charteris, who had left the group of girls 
again. “And then,” she resumed, with a pathetic 
eagerness to speak of the home-country so dear to 
her, “the gipsies come and dance all through the 
‘white nights,’ dance until they grow mad as though 
bitten by the Tarantula. Oh, and the gipsy music! 
If you cold English but heard it, it would stir 
even your blood, which Loiuscha says is like that 
of fishes, though she likes you well, Lotscha does 
truly. It is so madly gay one’s feet run away with 
one! . One dances as one looks on!” 

“You don’t mean to say a little sprat like your- 
self would be allowed to sit up all night,” in- 
credulously said Isabel. 

“But yes, often! In the ‘white nights’ only, of 
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course. We sit on the palace balconies, and look ' 
} down upon the gipsies whirling in their gay, shining 
dresses. And we drink tea, for the samovar goes 
all day and all night in our Russia.” 

“ What's a samovar—a tea-pot?” asked Pauline 
Skeffington curiously. 

“An urn—a tea urn. We sip out of our tea 
glasses, and listen, and watch the dancers, and— 
and it is home!” 

Varvara’s voice broke suddenly. The ache that 
sometimes was too hard to bear came into the little 
heart. England, with its green freshness, was fair, 
but Little Russia, with its gorgeous summers, its’ 
shining rivers and pine forests, was fairer far—to 
Varvara Popoff, at least. 

“ Ah, but there is no land like it!” she half- 
sobbed. - 

“Yes, and wolves all over the place!” teased 
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Cherrie mockingly. 

ot “The wolves? Ah, but yes, in the winter, that 
P is.” Varvara shuddered. “Some day, I shall tell 
é : ° 

you stories about the wolves, not now in the sun- 
shine, but when the great fires of winter burn,” she 
y promised. “But Lotscha it is who can tell you 
a the best stories. Lotscha’s own mother was torn 


J x 


from her husband’s side out of the sledge, by the - 
old green-eyed wolf that led the gang!” 

“ And—and—what?” Pauline Skeffington, 
chalky-white, stammered out the questionagitatedly. 
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“Eaten, of course! Wasn't she?” ieee, on , 
Isabel, whose nerves were steel. 

Varvara nodded her little, smooth, fair head 
silently. 

“T want to hear about Lotscha’s mother now, 
please,” Pauline had crept close up fascinated, and 
her voice was gruff with excitement. Horror had 
got uppermost in the shy girl, and her natural 
backwardness had disappeared in an eagerness to 
_ be thrilled by a true story. 

“Yes, yes! Do, Varvara ; do tell us! We want 
to feel creepy.” There was a chorus from the 
rest. 

After a mild stare of astonishment at their in- 
sistence, Varvara sat her small, staid self down on 
a three-legged milking-stool. 
ae “T will comply,” she said quaintly, and she folded 
Bs her mites of hands together sedately on her lap. | 
a; “It will fright you, this story,” she Sane warningly 
to her audience. 

i “That’s just what we want. Look at Pauline’s 
eS eyes, they are starting in her head!” Cherrie 
nt pointed to the awkward-looking Pauline’s paling 
sa } face, with its terrified dark eyes. 

Bi Varvara’s tiny shoulders shrugged slightly as she 
a glanced at this sturdy English girl who allowed 
her fears to be so perceptible. 

: “This is not a ‘once upon a time’ story, for it is 
Me, quite true, dreadfully true, you know,” she began 
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in her formal little voice. “But long, long ago, 
when Louscha, my own nurse, was a small roly- 


poly of a baby, a few months old, her father 
Dimitri, who was a clever carpenter, had an offer 
of a great piece of work, at a long distance off ; for 
it he was to be well paid. 

“So, Katia, he said to his wife, ‘we shall all go, 
you and I and the babe. And the moon will be 
fine and full, to light us on our way, and the snow 
is hard. So make you ready for the journey!’” 

The pathetic little voice went on, in its simple 
fashion, to tell the thrilling story—how Dimitri 
and Katia made ready for their departure, and the 
babe was half-smothered in wraps, for it was wintry 
cold. ; 

“Many a long verst they had gone on the journey 
before the sun went down, a red ball behind the 
black masses of pines of the wild plains. But for 
the snow-whitened world around there would have 


been darkness on all sides until the great moon 
- rose in the sky, and there were yet many versts to 


travel before the far-off village was reached. 

«“*See, Katia, the parish-lamp is lighted for us. 
We are all safe now. And when we get to the 
little township, there will be the samovar of hot tea 


waiting for us. Cheer thee, wife! Is the little 


one snug and warm?’ 
“But yes, oh yes, murmured Katia happily, and 


she held the softly breathing morsel closer still to 
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her breast. How good God had ‘been to give her 
such a babe! 
: “The next moment Dimitri’s head was sharply 
Bi raised, in startled fear, at a weird sound. Was it 
wind ?, He wondered silently. For the whole 
world he would not have uttered his first thought 
to Katia. Another moment passed. Then the 
same sound repeated, reached the good old horse’s 
Be ears; back they went, and he snorted in loud 
ae) 6affright.. 

“ This time Dimitri heard it more distinctly, and 
‘the man’s heart turned to ice, for he knew:now that 
the sound was not wind; it was something that 
ps curdled his blood.’ 
4 “ Out flew the long thong of the sledge whip, lash- 
Re ing the shoulders of the old horse. ° 

“«Qn, on for our lives, old girl,.he yelled to the 
a plunging horse; and she stumbled forward in a 
panic of fear. 

“The snow was hard as a stone pavement on 
: which the sledge tore along noiselessly.. And on 
‘es the light wind travelled, in the rear, the sound that 
; froze Dimitri’s heart, only it was now louder and 
plainer and nearer. : 

“‘What is it, Dimitri?’ quavered Katia, hear- 


Rs ing it at last, and she raised her head in 
Bs, 

Bs, alarm. 

ie “There was no answer. And Katia needing none, 


as hugged her babe closer. 
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«Dimitri laid down the whip to fumble with his. 
left hand for a twist of pitch in the bottom of the 
sledge, and a box of lights. 

“Could you light it, wife?’ he said. ‘I must 
not leave go the reins!’ His voice was hard and 
tense. 

“<But there is plenty of light, surely!’ Katia 
trembled as she struck a match in obedience. ‘It 
is bright as day with this moon, husband !” 

“¢ Light it! We shall need it, my heart,’ briefly 
said Dimitri. He was shivering, but it was not 
from the winter cold. 

“The sledge was yet many a verst from its desti- 


nation, and the dread sounds were now so loud in 


the rear that there was no mistaking them to be 


from the savage throats of the four-legged terrors of — 


Russia—the starving wolves that scent their prey 
for leagues and leagues. 

“¢ Keep the torch up aloft that they may see it!” 
commanded Dimitri. But Katia’s hand trembled 
so that he had to take the pitch-twist from her, and 
hold it in his own left hand as steadily as he could. 

“Can you see them?’ The agonised question 
came from dry, white lips, and Katia’s voice sounded 

thin and far off. Too well she knew the hideous 
peril that threatened them. 


“Dimitri gave one hasty glance backward at the. 


wide snow-carpeted plain.” 
“OQh—h!” a hoarse cry came from Pauline 
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Skeffington, who knelt crouching on the grass at 
the tiny Russian’s knees. “And what did Dimitri 
see behind him ?” she shrieked out. 

“Pollie!” Isabel Damer made a dive at the 
‘kneeling girl, and shook her shoulders. “If you 
interrupt Varvara again, I’ll—I’ll slap you! Please 
hurry up, Varvara, it’s lovely! I do wish Archie 
were here to hear it!” 


And the childish, monotonous voice took up the ; 


thread of the thrilling narrative tranquilly. 

“Yes, I can see the fiends in the moonshine,’ 
said Dimitri. 

“* Are there many, husband ?’ quavered Katia, 
tightening her hold on the babe involuntarily. 

“¢ There are the usual elders, the veterans in the 
front row—demons they are,’ evaded Dimitri. He 
dared not tell Katia that there was a huge 
following of fiends close packed together and 
massed black against the snow. ‘’Tis the babe 
they are after—they know,’ he panted out, and 
Katia shrieked aloud then. ‘On, on!’ yelled 
Dimitri, but there was no need to urge the frantic 
horse. It knew as well as the driver what a 
horde of hungry monsters were in the sledge’s 
wake. 

“Another spell of five minutes, and the elders of 
the pack, the old veterans that the others dared not 
venture to pass in the race, at last had gained upon 
the sledge. They were leaping up on each side, 








** AGAIN AND AGAIN LEAPED THE MONSTERS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE SLEDGE.” 


[p. 63. 
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their ugly red tongues lolling out, their greeny-brass _- 
eyes shining evilly in the moonshine as they panted 
for their prey. 

“Leaning over, Dimitri—his face white as a 
sheet and set—forced the blazing pitch-twist into 
the throat of the oldest of the pack, and there was 
a hideous yell from the fiend as it fell back for a 
moment. But others took its place, leaping almost 
into the sledge. 

“And Dimitri was right. It was not himself, 
nor was it Katia, the wolves wanted. Ah, but 
no! It was the babe—choice prey, indeed ! 

“With shrieks, piteous and anguished, Katia 
doubled herself over her warm, sleeping babe to 
protect it. On, on tore the good horse frantically. 
- But little hope was left that it could ever distance 
the leaping fiends. 

““Tis no use, Katia!’ at last sobbed Dimitri, 
when the pine-twist had burned low and dim, ex- 
hausted. ‘The babe must go, Katia. There’s no 
help, wife.’ 

“A terrible shudder ran over Katia at the 
hoarse, suggestive words. Again and again leaped 
the monsters on either side of the sledge, and the 
moon looked down on the howling, oncoming pack 
’ behind. . 

“It was quite true! The babe cradled close in 
Katia’s arms was the prey that the wolves meant 
to have. 
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ty “Wife, the child must go!’ A piercing shout 3 : 
é, broke from the frantic Dimitri’s lips, for the peril 
is was now at its height.” 

: In the group of girls crowding round little 
: Varvara nobody spoke or stirred. They were 
a each one frozen with horror; even Isabel Damer: 
ey was dumb for the moment as they waited for the 
3 dread end from the calm, small narrator’s lips. 

r As for Patline, the girl was next-door to 
¥ swooning ; she could scarcely kneel. 

: But Varvara went on monotonously and- 


es smoothly. The tale had lost its fee of horror~ 
for the little Russian. 

“Just then a cloud passed across the moon’s 
face, and Dimitri could feel Katia busying with 
, the babe’s warm wrappings. 

“Well, with an icy shiver, he told himself that 
there was no help for it. Better the babe than 
either of themselves to leave the other bereft. But 
Dimitri could not look! He shut his eyes: tight » 
after a terrible lash of his whip to further urge 
a on the horse, and the sledge tore on more madly 
than ever. 

“When Dimitri opened his eyes again in a’ 
horror of fear, the wolves were no longer leaping | 
on either side. They had stayed behind. 

“But—but—where was Katia? Was he blind? 
her seat beside him was vacant. And-at his fect: 
something warm stirred. It was the babe! Safe 
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and warm and sleeping still, it lay saved. Katia 
had given her life for her babe’s ! 

“ When the frantic old horse, putting on a last 
spurt as its fear-laden eye saw the distant lights, 
dashed into the village that was its destination, 
the crowd that had pressed to meet: it found the 
swooning man and the sleeping babe. 

“It was many a day before Dimitri could speak 
out the awful tale, many a year before he could 
forget the tragedy.” 

But when the babe grew up to be Lotscha, the 
chosen nurse of another babe, little Varvara. at the 
palace, it was the favourite story in the “white 
nights ” of summer and the dark days of winter 
alike. 

So often had it been told that Varvara could 
repeat it like a book from first to last. But the 
girls of Gardenfair forgot to admire the little one’s 
wonderful skill in story-telling. They were too 
ee, thrilled with horror. 

_«“Jm frozen to the marrow,” observed Isabel, the 
first to recover; “as for Polly, I believe she has 
died of fright. Just look at her!” 
Pauline was still kneeling on the grass, and her 
black eyes rolled round the circle of girls, The 
story had told most of all upon. the stolid, phleg- 

matic girl, the last one would think to be im- 
F pressed. 

«“ Will she—that nurse of yours—ever come to see 
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next thing, according to her volatile nature. She 
would dearly like to get hold of the Russian nurse 
for more stories at first hand. 

“But yes! She it was who brought me here, 
you remember, and madame gave Loischa leave 
to come again and visit me. Poor Lotischa! She 
is an unhappy. The Englishman is bad to her 
as well as to the horses. He strikes! ”  Varvara’s 
face was full of horror. ' 

“Well,” uneasily said Mrs. Charteris, who had 
returned and had been listening, “if that be So, 
I’m sorry I consented to Lotscha coming again 
to Friday Street. The world is full of sad, bad 
things, that I don’t want my girls to know of yet, 
because it is even fuller of ‘whatsoever is lovely 
and of good report.’” 

“If I had money,” presently said the little 
Russian child, who had been silently meditating, 
“I should give it all to Lotscha to pay her way 
back to Petersburg, if she would leave the terrible 
English Bill. And she would go gladly, if she. 
had the money to take her to our beloved Russia. 
He beats and starves—ah!” The child suddenly 
ground her small teeth in a wave of strange fury. 
There was more Russian than English blood in 
Varvara’s veins, that was evident. The savage 
element would spring up in a flare at a mere touch. 
“T would even steal money, if I could, to give my 








you again?” asked Cherrie, always eager for the _ 









































poor Loischa and set her free! It would not be 
sin, ah, no! How could I get money, madame, | a 
think you?” she turned plaintively to Mrs. : 
Charteris, who stood regarding the:child with a 
perplexed frown. 
“Dear little girl, suppose you look round and 
see if you could find a croquet mallet for yourself, 
and leave the big, vexed questions to the old 
heads,” briskly said Granny; and presently the 
hoops were set out, and the six pupils of Garden- 
fair deep in their game, even small Varvara, her 
gruesome story already, faded in the memories of 
"all, except the still pale Pauline. 
The evenings at Gardenfair were altogether free ; 
mf preparations were accomplished in the afternoons. 
; _ When the clock struck five, school signs were 
hustled out of sight and out of mind ; the world 
was for tea and pleasurings, nothing else. 
“In the meantime, that is,” said Granny, “ when 
the long evenings come, we shall pick out an hour 
for work, possibly two. But that is looking ahead.” 
The summer days went on merrily, each of the 
six pupils thinking Gardenfair the loveliest of 
schools, and the happiest of homes. 
But Granny had her hands full, and sometimes 
her heart also. , 
“What if I have done a cruel wrong to my 
Dick’s girlies!” She wrung her hands secretly, 
at times of doubt. “ But I did it for the best, God 
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knows! I feared so greatly that Dick’s children 


would inherit his warped nature, and grow up 


worldly, recklessly extravagant, and arrogant. 
Wealth is so terrible for the weak! 
“But what if God punishes me for taking things 


‘into my own hands. What if He brings down 
‘some heavy retribution upon me for having 


” 





The speaker faltered, and glanced nervously round. 
Even walls have ears. 

But as yet the scheme had been a passing 
successful one. Already Granny had noted gleams 
of thoughtfulness for others, of unselfish disregard 
of self in Cherrie, at least. The pride, however, 
that was inherent in both twin-sisters was still 
rampant enough, and needed sorely some falls as 
its cure. 

There were moments, however, when she rued 
the entrance of Isabel Damer into the charmed 
circle, for it was almost beyond her to battle with 
the girl’s strong personality, which dominated her 
companions, more especially Cherrie, and even 
Beryl, who was the last to fall under its glamour. 

“T like Isabel best of all, Gran,” finally declared 
the latter. Berry was a good-hearted, gentle girl, 
quiet and mouse-like, but all the same, as Granny 
knew, she worshipped show, and glitter, and 
grandeur, fully as.much as did Cherrie, if not more. 

“Yes, and so do I._ She is so different from 
those Skeffingtons. She is like a princess beside 





























them. They are so common, so—well, you know, 
underbred, both of them,” edged in Cherrie, 
vigorous as usual in her likings and dislikings, 

“Are the Skeffingtons common because they 
don’t live at the Court, and their kind, simple- 
hearted parents are only ‘Mr. and Mrs., instead 
of ‘Lord and Lady’?” asked Granny quizzically. 
“Did you two girlies never hear of this line of 
a great man’s poetry, 


‘Kind hearts are more than coronets,’ 


_ and do you understand its meaning?” 
“Well, of course, Pauline is very good-natured,” Dy 
admitted Cherrie reluctantly. She remembered 
rather too vividly how patiently the square-built, 
-unlovely Pauline had sat beside her for a long, 
broiling summer afternoon dabbing her forehead 
nk _ with vinegar, the last headache she had. She also 
-* remembered how Isabel had said she detested 
illness and everything connected with it, and 

never even asked if the headache had gone. 
“But Isabel is so handsome and such fun!” 
she said aloud, musingly. 
“¢ Handsome is that handsome does,’ they used to 
say in my young days,” observed Granny quickly. 
“T do think,” went on Cherrie, still absently,—* I 
do believe, though, Isabel would do anything in the 
world. She would stick at nothing.” 
“TI shouldn’t like anybody to hear that said of | 
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any one of my girls, from Isabel down to Pheebe,” 
said Granny gravely. . 

“Phcebe! Why, Granny, you surely don’t count 
her with us!” Berry’s fair face flamed with in- 
dignation. 

“Why not?” calmly inquired Granny, looking 
over her eye-glasses. “You can’t say Phcebe is 
not a girl, can you, Berry dear? She is made ex- 


actly like you others, and will, I think, grow to be 


a sweet-faced woman in time. And she is in my 
household in my charge. What is she, then, but 
one of my girls?” 

Berry was silent. She would, had she been out 
of Granny’s clear, keen gaze, have shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“ But, Gran,” Cherrie rushed into the fray hotly 
“it is impossible that Phoebe, a common little 
servant-maid, can be spoken of with Isabel—and 
the rest of us girls!” 

“T can’t see why,” Granny said, with gentle 
obstinacy. “Certainly God has not chosen to 
place her in the same station with you others, but 


how do we know in what light our different classes _ 


look in His eyes? We are so little, so weak, so 
foolish, all of us,” she went on half-dreamily ; “and 
how must it sound in the listening ears of even the 
angels, when we talk about our individual classes ? 
I wonder—I wonder !” hos 

“Granny, don’t! Come back!” hastily said 
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Berry, as if she dreaded to see her grandmother . 
‘float away into the beyond, and stay there. 

“Ves, yes,” Granny shook’herself. “But my 
girlies see what I mean, don’t they?” she said 
earnestly, as she looked into the young faces that 
were so wondrously like the face of her boy, her 
wild, unmanageable Dick, who had been the one 
trouble of her life, but the core of her heart. 
Would she be able to save these two from following 
in his footsteps ? 

The one desire of her heart was to see them grow 
to be womanly women, each adorned with “the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” To achieve 
that aim Granny had done much, perhaps too 
much in the past; she was ready to do more in 
the future. Sometimes she half-dreaded that which 
she had done; perhaps she had been over-pre- 
sumptuous in her desire to shape things. 

And yet—and yet—she was ready to give years 
of her life, if needs be, to see these young things 
safely treading the “narrow way.” 

“T think, Gran, I cou/d see what you mean, if I’d 
let myself,” said Cherrie candidly. “But I don’t 
really want to,” she added still more frankly. 

But Berry set her little face like a flint. Most 
distinctly she would not see any equality whatever 
between poor, unknown, common Phoebe Brown 
from nobody—nobody but God—knew where, and 
her dainty, eggshell-china self 
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Granny looked sadly from one to the other. As 

yet her plan of shaping the two had made but little — 
way. Berry, though gentle and docile, was as 
vain and self-conscious, as proud and contemptuous 
of inferiors as any little girl could well be. 
- While, as for Cherrie, the one serious difficulty 
about her was that she was so prone to take her 
colour from her present company. How could it 
be at all possible that her surroundings should be 
always so arranged as to act upon her character 
for good? For the moment Isabel Damer was her 
model, and already Friday Street held up its hands 
over the wild surprises of the pair of madcaps. 

“The truth is, ma’am, they worsen each other, 
our Miss Cherrie and that Miss Damer!” tearfully 
said Minchin, the starched pink of propriety who 


had been maid to Mrs. Charteris from her wedding- - 


day. 

Minchin was brushing her lady’s grey hair, and 
Mrs. Charteris was brooding over the failure of her 
talk that evening with Berry and Cherry. The 
old house was still and quiet, for the little sleepers 
were peacefully dreaming in their lavender-scented 
nests under the thatched roof. 


“Twas only yesterday—though I heard nothing ee 


of it until to-day—that those two got themselves 
into a scrape. | 

“You remember, ma’am, you invited Miss Damer 
to stay to tea on the lawn yesterday after lessons? 






_ When tea was over she and Miss Cherrie slipped 
away and across the Green to the river. They — 
actually took off their shoes and stockings—and 
you know who put that in our Miss Cherrie’s head 
—then they waded up ‘stream for nigh a mile, and 
that Miss Damer, she’s sixteen, and tall at that ! 
Well, if so be as ’twas judgment on them, they 
came sudden-like on a gentleman quietly fishing 
from the bank. And who should it be but that 
nice young clergyman, the curate in charge of 
Friday Street parish! 

“Our Miss Cherrie, poor lamb, was that fright- 
ened at sight of him that she slipped and fell face 
forward into the water, and her shoes and stockings 


‘ were tied round her neck. Young Mr. Yorke, it 


seems, rushed into the water and got her out, but 


: : they could not dry her. And they couldn't get 


her shoes and stockings on, being so wet. And 
to think I should live to tell it of Master Dick’s 
daughter, ma’am, but she must needs walk home 
the whole way ; indeed, the gentleman, he made her 
- run and cross the Green barefoot in the face of all 
Friday Street! And that Miss Damer kept her 
company barefooted, for the fun of it, though her 
own shoes and stockings were quite dry. Dis- 
graceful, I call it!” Minchin stopped, breathless. 

“ Dear, dear!” Granny lifted a distressed face. 
“T thought I was making way, but it is going to 
be a task beyond me, I fear. Those two are so 
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‘with the scheme of things so far as they could see, 


headstrong, they carry one off one’s feet. Cherrie — 


is most unmanageable—most insubordinate !” 
“Oh, well, ma’am, as to that,” Minchin veered 


‘round to Chertie’s side instantly. It was all very 


well that she should find grave fault with the girl, 
but nobody else must do so—“as to that, a better, 
truer child doesn’t breathe than our Miss Cherrie. 
I'd take her word about anything sooner than any 
other person living. But she’s led so easy, that’s 
it—led away by good or evil,’tis all the same to her. 
However, there’s nothing sly or scheming in her 
nature, nor in Miss Berry’s, no more than there was 
in Master Dick, the Major, and that’s what I couldn’t 
say about some other of the young ladies under 
this roof.” 

There was a world of meaning in Minchin’s last 
words, and she looked disappointed when her lady, 
weary and harassed, dismissed her for the night. 

“Well, anyway,” the faithful old soul sniffed in- 
dignantly, as she locked up the house, “I mean to 
keep my eyes open. Girls are ‘kittle cattle, as the 
Scotch folk say, to manage, but my name’s not 
Matilda Minchin if I’m not even with some as are 
under this roof!” 

Thus the new element in Friday Street was 
settling down, and the village grew to forget its 


newness. Surely the little school of Gardenfair 


had always been among them, so well did it fit in 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE BOY AND THE GIRL. 


T was a summer day just before the looming 

~ holidays, and Miss Unicume was in a bustle. 

The Bend Cottage was not on the Green; it 
was close by the river, just where it took a bend 
that carried it north of Friday Street. That the 
Bend, a delightsome home in the year’s summer, 
was dismally damp in its winter was a geographical 
fact. The drip of the rains and the veil of fog 
would* have quenched the brightness of most 
folk when autumn and winter shadowed the 
land. | 

But as far back as Friday Street’s memory 
could stretch there had been Unicumes, an old 
stock of minor gentlefolk, at The Bend. The 
years had gathered much moss that was priceless 
in the quaint, old home. Its china, its costly 
prints, and its valuable tomes, would have made 
the mouth of a fine-art dealer water. There was 
an old world atmosphere in its dark rooms with 
their. mysterious shadows, their ceilings with 
beams, their blackened oak panellings. 
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It was an ideal home for the penman. For 
Miss Flora, well, she had known no other, there- 
fore it was perfect. Her own youth was laid by 
in lavender under its dark roof. Her past had 
been lived at The Bend, and from its portals she 
hoped to step out into the “Land that is very far 
off,” say some. 

And possibly, because they had been born under 
its roof, the damp and mildew never affected the 
Boy and the Girl who had travelled life’s road to 
a good old age. 

“Two-and-seventy mile-stones on that road 
have we passed, the Boy and myself!” jubilantly 
Miss Flora was declaring as she fussed about the 
little lawn. “And not a bit tired are we. Some 
folk grow weary and heart-heavy as the years 
gather, but not the Boy or I! It’s perhaps dull at 
times in the silent house, I must be candid about 
that; but then I know what is due to the literary 
mind, and the Boy must be studied. ’Tis a 
wonderful profession his—none greater. How 
they do it passes me! If the executioner were 
behind me, with his axe ready to decapitate 
me, I solemnly assure you I could not write 
even a book for children!” The little lady 
bridled, | 

“My dear lady, nor could anybody under such 
circumstances,” laughed Alan Yorke, to whom the | 
declaration was made in all earnestness. “ Even 





Mr. Unicume, old practised hand as he is, would 
feel a queer sensation creeping up his spine, I take 
it, if a functionary of that gloomy sort were at his 
back, axe in hand.” 

“Qh, dear me, yes! I quite see it!” Then, 
Miss Flora, with the mental agility of her sex, fled 
to a quite other subject without so much as 
bridging over the gap, and she sat down on the 
garden-seat beside Alan. 

“ Naw, there’s that young creature, Isabel Damer, 
I should like your candid opinion, Mr. Yorke, dear ; 
do you think she is improving under the wing of 
that sweet woman, Mrs. Charteris?” 

The young curate turned a startled face to his 
questioner, and his steady blue eyes widened 
slightly. 

“[’m afraid, Miss Flora, I—I’m not competent 
‘to pass any sort of opinion on such curiously in- 
comprehensible creatures as girls,’ he stammered. 
Then, he added hurriedly, with an air of visible 
relief, “ Here comes Mr. Unicume himself. This is 
an unexpected honour”; and the young man 
sprang up from the garden-chair on the little lawn 
that sloped down to the lazy river that idled by 
Friday Street as if unwilling to leave the village 
behind. 

A little cocked hat of a note had bidden him 
formally to tea at The Bend Cottage that after- 
noon. But, man-like, on arriving he had not 
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observed the elaborate preparations of teacups, 
and sweet cakes, and strawberries that meant other 
company than himself for his hostess. 

The fact was the Girl and the Boy had decided 
to give an afternoon tea-party in honour of the 
young damsels of Gardenfair and the old friend, 
Mrs. Charteris, whom they had known in the palmy 
days when Charteris-Royal kept open house. 

It was an ideal summer day, and the world looked 
its best, all sweet scents of flowers and rippling 
sounds of water and wind-whisperings among the 
trees. 

“Just as if it had been made on purpose.” 
And Miss Flora simpered as though the fair 
weather were a personal compliment to herself on 
the occasion|of her open-air,party. “ Brother, dear,” 
she went on, “this is young Mr. Yorke. You 
remember his parents long ago? Yes, yes, you 
do. The rural dean, his father, you know. And 
now the dear lad is our curate-in-charge of Friday 
Street. Wonderful how time goes on!” Every 
time Alan visited The Bend the same formula was 
repeated. 

The Boy with the rapt, absent air of having been 
dragged forcibly from some absorbing occupation, 
stumbled forward in the blinding sunlight, to grasp 


’ the curate’s hand. 


Under a black skull-cap his scanty white hair 
straggled over a rugged, earnest face, etched all over 
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with the lines of deep thought. His bent, narrow- — 


chested figure was garbed in a dark red dressing- 
gown girdled round by a huge red rope, and his 
feet shuffled in wide yellow shoes, just as he had 
torn himself from his pen-work. 

“The supremacy of mind over matter, y’ know,” 
Miss Flora was accustomed to whisper under her 
breath, in excuse for the Boy’s uncivilised appear- 
ance in society. 

“J seem to remember your father, young sir,” 
the Boy invariably said in a strangely soft, hushed 
voice, and his hollow eyes peered wistfully into the 
ruddy-brown face with its candid pleasantness. 
Perhaps a gleam of regret for the costly price he 
had paid for his own store of knowledge about the 
deep things of this world flashed across his heavy- 
laden mind. It seemed so good in the gay summer 
weather to be young and irresponsible ; just as 
the birds, 


The smallé fowlé making melodie, 


as old Chaucer hath it, and the bees seemed to be, 
and yet were not. Perhaps, even to be ignorant 
was the better part, who could say? Not the Boy 
himself, whose brain was crammed as full of earth- 
lore as an egg is full of meat, who was weighed 
down with his burden of learning. Not the Boy, 
who had forgotten the way to be glad in the light 
of the sun, the flutter of leaves, and the joy of living. 
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greeting, there fell on the ear a ripple of chatter 
and sweet laughter, a patter of feet on the gravel 
path, and a rustle of feminine skirts. 

The girl-guests from Gardenfair had arrived, and 
a sudden ruddy flush dyed Alan Yorke’s cheek as 
he listened and understood. 

Headed by Isabel, the troop of damsels, hushing 
their voices suddenly at the sight of the Boy and — 
the young curate, came across the lawn, little 
Varvara, with a harassed, anxious look in her face 
bringing up the rear, holding Minchin’s hand 


_ tightly. Something was evidently on the childish 


mind ; hers was the only clouded face amongst the 
young guests. 

“You don’t look happy, little one,” said Miss 
Flora, stooping to pat the fair, smooth head. 

“Tis only that she’s been saying good-bye to 
her Russian nurse, who came down from London 
to see her to-day, and has just left,” explained 
Minchin, looking particularly indignant. “If I 
may make the remark, ma’am,” she said, in an 
undertone, as Varvara rather unwillingly moved 
away in order to make the Boy’s acquaintance, “I 
don’t hold with foreigners at all. The nurse, I 
mean, not Miss Varvara, who has some English 
blood in her veins, thank the Lord! There’s a 
shiftiness and a depth of cunning we can’t compass 
in ’em, ’Tisn’t to be expected such as we could, 
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ma’am!” Minchin bridled over her own superior 
nationality. 


“’Tis greatly to your credit 
You were born an Englishman,” 


Cherrie hummed -aloud; and she danced gaily 
é round, to the secret scandal of the starched Minchin, 
( who had come to the party as proxy for her 
mistress. 
But it was not Cherrie’s first visit to The Bend, 
and she was quite at home with even the Boy. 
“Such spirits! Dear, dear, it’s wonderful to be 
young!” Miss Flora’s attention wandered at once 
from Minchin’s wholesale depreciation of foreigners 
to the pretty girlish figure whirling on the lawn. 
Cherrie delightedly danced on, her sailor-hat 
falling off, and her long wisp of fair hair flying 
round her head. There was not a scrap of self- 
consciousness about the girl, therefore no shyness ; 
she was simply natural. Her companions looked 
‘on eager to join, but, weighed back by the over- 
weening sense of self, they dared not venture. 
Isabel Damer, for some reason she could not 
explain to herself, and which lashed her to anger, 
was always at what she herself considered her 
worst in Alan Yorke’s presence. She sat back, 
prim and quiet, in one of the wicker-chairs, de- 
votedly wishing the young man would depart and 
relieve her of the irksome chain of his presence. 
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But Alan, though he instinctively felt her im- 
patience, had ,no intention of being hinted off the 
premises, and presently he was Miss Flora’s right 
hand in dispensing tea and cake and strawberries. 

“Tea, sir?” He brought over a cup to the 
weary old master of The Bend, who sat absently 
stroking little Varvara’s smooth head, for the child 
had of her own accord taken shelter with the old 
man who would soon himself be a child over 
again. On the turf beside his chair she was seated, 
a little anxious frown puckering her brow. Perhaps 
her thoughts were following the departed Lotscha 
on her way back to cruel English Bill, the husband 
who struck her. 

“The little one first.” The Boy waved the cup 
to Varvara. 

“I like not your English tea,” she spoke up 
promptly. “In my Russia we spoil not our tea 
with your sugar and your milk. All day long the 
Samovar is never empty, and we drink it out of 
glasses with lemon slices. Notso!” A tiny finger 
was pointed scornfully at the cup of creamed tea. 

“Well, sir, you see you must e’en take it 
laughed Alan, good-humouredly. . 
_“Then you will ask the Girl for a plate of y 
strawberries for this little lady,” said the Boy, with 
unusual alertness. The tiny alien interested him. 

“Have some sugar first, sir, then I'll get her the 
strawberries,” suggested the curate. 
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«Permit me” The Boy stooping forward, lifted 

Varvara’s little pink thumb and finger to use them 
as sugar-tongs. 

A happy flush and a glint of laughter chased the 
- vexed frown from the foreigner’s face at this little 
bit of comedy. 

“ Between you and me and the wall,” apologised 
the Boy, smiling also. 

“Then; I’m the wall, I suppose?” asked Alan, 
arranging himself conspicuously between the old 
child and the young one and the rest of the party 
on the lawn. 

Isabel Damer looked and listened, wishing she 
might join in the pretty fun. But somehow a 
stupefying sense of awkwardness weighed her down, 
and she was motionless in her chair. 

For the first time she wished she could be nice 
as well as natural. To be natural was her creed ; 
but her mistake was that she was boisterous, and 
a dim sense that it was so humiliated her. 

Her beautiful face burned hotly as she suddenly 
thought of the many tricks and practical jokes she 
had played upon these very people, her host and 
hostess, tricks which she, with Archie, had thought 
so clever, so witty. 

“You don’t seem to care for our English fare, 
either.” A voice at her elbow startled Isabel, and 
Alan Yorke gravely picked up her untouched tea, 
which she had set on the grass. “I’m going to 
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bring you some strawberries and cream, for pre- 
sently there’s to be a game of Azde-and-Seek in the 
shrubberies, and you'd better fortify yourself for it.” 

His earnest blue eyes made Isabel more discon- _ 
tented, even guilty. Here was somebody, no old 
fogey, but one full of youth, joyous, and springy as 
herself ; and yet he managed to get his fun out of 
life without hurting others in their feelings or other- 
wise, in the way she and Archie mistakenly did, 
glorying therein. 

The curious thing was that neither she nor Archie 
could ever impress Alan Yorke with a sense of 
their superiority over their fellows. His very glance, 
amazed and curious, had the power of taking the 
wind out of her sails ; before it, Isabel felt flat and 
limp ; her practical jokes became suddenly stale. 

The fact was, the reckless girl had in this stranger 
met a master who could not or would not applaud 
and admire her wild escapades, simply because she 
happened to be Isabel Damer,of Damer Court. In 
Alan Yorke’s estimation the very fact of her position ~~ es 
should perforce have made her “be pitiful, be 
courteous” to others whom she considered not quite 
her equals, Well-born himself, he could not under- 
stand a nature that scorned any one: or anything 
created by God, the Father of all. 

During the year he had been in Friday Street, 
he and Isabel had come much in contact both at 
the Court and in the village, and there was no 





















































doubt she was a thorn in his side by reason of her 


reckless pranks. 

In truth, she had sharpened her tools on himeeie 
There had been a pitiful trick played in his name 
upon the friendless young French governess at 


‘the Court. last Valentine’s Day by Isabel and 


Archie. The outburst of indignation it had raised 
was hushed up, but Isabel could never shut out 
from her memory the scene between Lord Damer 
and herself and Archie, when the story was carried 


him. Her own wild repentance was genuine 


enough, but the episode, never to be forgotten, 
had in truth helped to decide her parents to put 


her under the judicious training of Mrs, Charteris. 


And yet, in spite of everything, there was against 


their will an under-current attraction between the 
two, known only.to themselves. Isabel secretly 


would fain have stood miles higher in the eyes 
of one who could be steadfast and earnest, as 
well as cheery and lightsome. 

And Alan Yorke secretly yearned to place 
the beautiful, winsome girl on a pedestal. But 
his genuine interest in Isabel opened his eyes 
to her faults, which none could see more plainly 
than he. 

“She would be just splendid, if only—but 
nothing save the grace of God will ever make 


Isabel Damer the beautiful human character that 


she ought to be. Her heart is as sweet as a nut, 
6 
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and she might grow to be ‘a perfect woman, nobly 
planned,’ if she were not led away by her reckless 
desire to show off. She delights in hiding away 
her own really sweet nature and playing the part 
of a wild hoyden.” 

“You're really too kind to take all this trouble 
for me. I could easily have got some strawberries 
for myself,” curtly said Isabel, when Alan crossed 
the grass with the plate of strawberries for her and 
she had taken them ungraciously from him. 

“T was only kind to myself; it isa pleasure to 
serve you,” quietly said the young man, and the 
girl’s face darkened with a slight frown. She was 
not quite sure if Alan were not laughing at her— 
taking her off as she would have delighted in 
taking off others. And none are so suspicious as 
your confirmed practical jokers. 

Isabel was still more uneasy when the young 
curate seated himself in a neighbouring wicker- 
chair. 

“Tt looks so funny to see a man drinking tea, I 
always think. Father never touches it,’ she said 
pertly, glancing at the cup of tea Alan was balanc- 
ing on his knee. 

“Ves? It’s a matter of taste, is it not?p At 
least, I fancy so,” observed Alan tranquilly; but 
he did not explain that the cup of tea he was care- 
fully guarding was Isabel’s own, which she might 
possibly want when her strawberries were finished. 
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“It was very good and thoughtful of you, Miss | 


Damer, to take that batch of picture-papers to old 
Job Linsey,” went on the young man, determined 
on ignoring Isabel’s pettish uneasiness. “The old 
chap will find them a perfect gold-mine, for, you 
see, though he never learned to read, he can read 
the pictures fast enough. It was very tactful of 
you, for it must be a terrible thing not to be able 
to read.” 

“J call it a jolly good thing, now, not to be able to 
read. And I told Job so when he was whimpering 
about it,” flippantly answered Isabel. “ Just think 
what a lot of wearisome nonsense one escapes. I 
simply hate books,” she added, with a defiant air. 

Alan looked at her comprehensively for a second 
or two, and the colour in the handsome young face 
deepened. 

“T suppose you find the book of nature a volume 
that never palls? But you forget to such as old 
Job and his wife Molly, nature itself is a shut book, 
just because they can’t read. Life has no meaning 
to them, and their minds grope in the dark of 
ignorance.” 

Isabel put down her spoon, and giggled suddenly. 

“Ignorance, yes!” Her suspicious ill-humour 
vanished abruptly, and Alan was startled at the 
transfiguration of the beautiful girlish face. “ Oh, 
what do you think old Molly said to father at the 
election here, last year? 
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“«Hope your husband means to vote for the — 
right cause, Molly?’ said father. 

“<’Deed, an’ I don’t know, my lord, said Molly. 
“Tis a Preservative he’d be one day, and the next 
day he’d be the t’other thing—a Unionist. And 
sez I to he, I sez, where’s the since of see-sawin’, 
when ’tis certain sure, Job, that you an’ me be 


_ bound to end our days i’ the union? Can't ye see, 


I sez, that ’tis the Unionist gent you've got to 
support, when he stoops to ax ye. Wasn't that 
too lovely?” 

Alan Yorke laughed outright. 

“It’s awfully funny, certainly. But it just bears © 
out what I say—the groping in the dark for life’s 
meanings. It is pathetic enough,” he said. 

“Well, but,” Isabel was off her guard and spoke © 
eagerly, “what sort of a world would this be if | 
everybody were educated, and clever, and equal ?” 

“It wouldn’t be this world; it would be the next 
one, I suppose,” said Alan soberly. “You forget 
we must always have the poor with us, if only for 
the sake of our getting out of our own selfishness 
in order that we may ‘ minister to their necessities.’ 
You see that?” He looked at Isabel inquiringly. 

“You're just like Mrs. Charteris,” said Isabel 
shortly, her worse self coming uppermost again. 
“Mrs. Charteris fusses more over that London waif, 
Phoebe Brown, than any one of us, because she is 
poor and madly ignorant. Talk about ignorance, — 
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ru tell you a thing to make you die Tener Mr. 
Yorke, about Phoebe Brown. 

“You must know that Minchin, Mrs. anes . 
maid, is coaching Phoebe, but it’s uphill work, I tell ) oe 
you. Now, there’s answering the door and that. 4 
Minchin carefully taught Phoebe that a visitor 
must be shown into the drawing-room. The other 
morning, one of our footmen was sent down with 
a verbal message, and Phoebe marched him into the 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Charteris found him as 
o hot and uncomfortable as man could be. Minchin 
scolded finely, and explained- again. A few days 
later, my father came down to have a word or two 
about me, I suppose. 

“¢ Please, ’m, Lord Damer to see you! !’ Pheebe’s 
head shot into the dining-room to say. 

a Coming, Phoebe!’ said Mrs. Charteris. 
‘Where's his lordship—in the drawing-room ?’ 

“¢No,’m, please! His lordship’s on the mat!’ 








_ There was another storm from Minchin, and at 
et last Phcebe, sobbing and promising, was supposed 
i to be perfected in the art of showing any gentleman 
e or /ady into the drawing-room. 


“But this very morning she came out to the 
lawn to announce, with proud importance, there 
was a lady in the drawing-room. 

“Mrs. Charteris hurried in, and found a stout, 
dusty tramp, with a poor dirty baby and a sheaf of 
boot-laces, seated in her dainty little drawing-room M7 
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Isabel threw herself back in her wicker-chair 
and shrieked with delighted laughter. 
fc “ Poor, little, troubled soul, what a rocky road life 
a must seem for her stumbling feet! But she will 
es come out at the other end of the tunnel of her 
% ignorance—out into the sunlight; you'll see! She 
has an anxious, earnest face; I noticed her at the 
& Sunday school.” 
















is “I think Mrs. Charteris spoils Phoebe; Cherrie 
a and Berry agree with me. You see, you never 
ce know where you are with creatures of that sort; 


a you never can quite trust them,” Isabel said loftily. 

a “ T'd rather trust them and be deceived than never 
~ give them the chance of proving themselves loyal,” 
ae said Alan, under his breath. 

“Well, Ishouldn’t! And Mrs. Charteris will live 
to find her wholesale trust in Phoebe Brown be- 
E trayed; I’m very sure of that. But—oh, I do 
Pe believe that is Archie crashing through the bushes. 
It is! I see his red and black cap!” Isabel 

_ jumped up and rushed off, while Alan picked up 
ie the spoon and plate that slipped to the soft turf 
a unregarded by the hoydenish girl. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
IN PERIL OF WATERS. 


faces. in time for a game of Hide-and-Seek, 
Archie Damer appeared at The Bend, arriving 
on the scene as only a boy can—legs and arms 
flying. 

“No tea, thank’ee,” he shouted. “Nothing, 
thanks! I’ve had such a tuck in, I’ve been to 
Ford with father to the Quarter Sessions, and we 
lunched at the inn. Hi! Vou girls would have 
stared, I tell you. Then, since, we were at the | 
pastry-cook’s in the High Street. I’d just anything | 
I liked to pick and choose. Lemonade? Oh, ' 
rather just! And look! Feel my pockets, all of 
you, if you like.” 

Archie, for the thin shaver that he was, certainly 
looked rather corpulent about the pockets. 

“Yield and deliver! Your treasures OF your 
life!” Atsight of her young brother, Isabel sprang 
forward, and fled after the boy as he dodged her | 
in and out of the shrubbery, hurling shouts of 


laughter at her as she toiled in vain, in his wake. 








“ Catch me, if you can, and you shall have all the 


chocolates!” he gasped jeeringly, as he and she 
dived, and doubled, and tore over the lawn, to the 
terror of Miss Flora, and the wild delight of Cherrie, 
and even of Alan Yorke. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear! What will happen? 
They will roll into the river, that will be the end 
of it! Oh, you bad maid, you will be your little 
brother’s death! Where’s the Boy? Can’t you 


stop it, brother?” Wildly clutching the tails of — 


the red dressing-gown, Miss Flora besought her 
brother to lift up his voice and stop the perilous 
racing and chasing so near the water’s brink. 

But the old penman was almost paralysed by the 
all-forgotten rush and roar of youth’s fierce tide 
around him. 

What did it all mean, this babel of noises and 


laughter, of shouts and pleadings? he was feebly © 


asking himself, when a louder, more frantic cry 
pierced his stunned brain. 

“Oh, Archie! He has slipped ; he’s in! Archie!” 
It was Isabel’s voice thrilling with an agony of 
terror. 

There was an instantaneous swaying forward of 
the little crowd, the Boy felt himself carried to the 
river's edge among the others, whose faces had 
greyed over in horror. 

The green lawn sloped to the river, and down in 
the gurgling waters a little life was struggling 
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“HOLD UP, BOY! I’M COMING!’ CRIED ALAN YORKE.” 
[p. 95: 
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madly. And the onlookers remembered with 


ghastly dread the deep holes. 

“ Archie, hold up, boy! I’m coming!” cried 
Alan Yorke. His hat was off, and he was tearing 
his arms out of his coat-sleeves. His voice was so 
hoarse with fear that it carried no way, and it was 
doubtful if Archie could hear it. At that moment a 
swift, silent rush parted the frantic crowd in halves. 

The next moment there was a great splash of a 
heavy body in the tumbling waters that were draw- 
ing the boy down into their fatal grip—down to © 
the river-holes. ; 

“She’s mad! Pollie has gone in after him! 
Pollie will be drowned too!” 

It was Cherrie’s voice sounding shrill and high 
over the heads of the others, and Miss Flora © 
slipped to her knees on the grass, half-swooning 
and hiding her eyes from the awful struggle going 
on so close to them. 

The water was fairly deep at The Bend, and 
many a suggestion had been made from time to 
time as to a low brick wall or even a fence to give 
safety to the sloping lawn. 

But country wits are ever slow in motion. What 
was good enough for the grandsires, is good enough 
for those who come after. There were no giddy 
heads, no unsteady patter of little feet, ready 
to stray into danger in The Bend household. So 
the peril went on, unheeded by generation after 
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generation. And now, all in a flash, came ‘its 
retribution in the impending tragedy. 

In the swirl made by the mad struggles of the 
two who were battling with death, the waters were 
getting a mastery over the weaker element of 
humanity. , 

A few seconds more would decide it. Pauline 
Skeffington, heavily built and weighted by clothes, 
was strong of arm, and she had got a grip of 
Archie’s jacket-collar. But that was all. With a 
bull-dog tenacity she could hold on, but she could 
not help in any further way, as the agonised on- 
lookers could see from the bank where they stood 
or crouched helplessly. 

“Hold on, my girl! Hold on for both your 
lives!” Alan Yorke’s last shoe was kicked off. He 


wanted as little to carry in the coming struggle as 


was possible, for it was to be life—or death. 

A chorus of muffled shrieks went up as Alan 
plunged after the pair. 

Archie’s white face, drawn and still, was upturned. 
He had ceased to struggle. But brave Pauline’s 
strong hand:was firmly twisted in his collar, and she 
had managed, by a superhuman effort, to draw the 
little, thin chap on his back, thinking he might 
float. But it was fresh water with no buoyancy. 
Only a few seconds would it be before he went 
down like a stone, dragging the dauntless girl after 
him. That was almost certain. 
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As Alan plunged in it was seen by the bystanders 
what had caused his delay. Round his arm at the 
shoulder was knotted the thick, red rope that had 
girdled the Boy’s dressing-gown. It was the only 
thing in the shape of a rope at hand, and it caught 
Alan’s eye. The other end was in the clutch of 
Isabel Damer’s two hands. 

There had been a word or two of command 
~ between the curate and herself, and Isabel was 
shrieking out for further aid on her part. 

“Get Reuben, some of you,—get him to hold 
me from behind!” 

But Reuben, the gardener at The Bend Cottage, 
was already at her back, his strong arms laced 
round her slender waist, and behind him a couple 
of maids lacing theirs round his. 

Cherrie, seeing the motive, also flew, then the 
other girls, and thus a little queue was formed, in 
readiness for the final effort—when it came. But 
only God in heaven knew how the work of rescue 
would act, Would the three strugglers in the 
tumbling waters sink to the bottom ? 

And while the struggle, short and sharp, raged, 
the man of science and learning, whose writings 
were in the mouths of thousands, stood inert, in- 
capable. To have rendered any practical help 
would have been simply impossible to himself, a 
master of theory only. No man better than he 
could have sat down, pen in hand, and worked out 
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the situation in words on paper. “But God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise.” 


Between himself and ignorant, childish Pauline 7 


there was this subtle difference, she did promptly, 
according to her feeble best, what he could so 
ably talk about doing. 

For the first time in his life he had come face 
to face with the fact that the wisdom of man is 
foolishness in the eyes of God. But the swift 
knowledge did not rouse, it merely stunned him. 

“Oh, brother!” Miss Flora opened her terrified 
eyes to say piteously. “Such a great writer as 
you, can’t you do something to save the poor 
things from this death?” 

The Boy trembled—and was silent. 

But while the sword of his own utter helplessness 
pierced his heart, the struggle in the tumbling 
waters was coming to an end speedily. 

There was work in the world for Archie Damer, 
and for brave Pauline Skeffington. They were 
wanted yet awhile longer. So for them the end 
was not yet. To be sucked under the slithering, 
dark, cold river, into its treacherous depths to 
terrible, choking death was not to be their lot, for 
“the Lord is mindful of His own.” 

Seeing the tenacity of Pauline’s grip, Alan Yorke 
knew that it was for him to devote all his strength 
to rescuing the girl in whose tight hold Archie was. 
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water to shout as. he seized her. The girl was a 


dead weight, but there was one great thing, she 
made no attempt to snatch at Alan to save herself. 


Had she done so she would have handicapped 
"him, and all three would have gone down. 


Second by second, Alan, with his double burden, 
could feel himself nearing the bank rather than 
the perilous midstream. 

The thick, red rope was doing its guiding work 
admirably. To make it surer, Isabel had knotted 


it round her waist. Her young body was acting 


as a post ; the human following behind her, which 
had by now increased in numbers, kept her riveted 
firmly to the bank, and it took all their strength to 


_ do it. 


“ And to think I worried the Boy, times over, 
to have the ridiculous length of that rope shortened ! 
How blind we are!” wailed Miss Flora, half- 
hoping, half-despairing as she watched the 
struggle. 

At length Alan, towing his burdens, touched the 
river bank, and strong, powerful arms were ready 
outstretched to snatch at him, for many helpers 
had now arrived. ; 

All now depended on the tenacity of Alan’s 
clutch on Pauline, and Pauline’s on Archie. 

Both loyal souls knew that, and the end was, 
that cautiously, breathlessly, the rescuers had all 
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( three lying on the bank safely, and somebody 
} was loosening the red rope from the waist of the 
g unconscious Isabel, who had fainted, when there 
was no more need for her—womanlike. 

The peril was over. Archie and Pauline, their 
faces upturned to the sky, opened their eyes, shut 
them feebly, then opened them again. 

This time Archie’s lips opened also. The mists 

E of unconsciousness were lifted, life ebbed back again 

for Archie Damer. 

“I want something—to eat!” The whispering 
murmur came weakly, hoarsely, but straight to 
the point, according to boy-nature. But nobody 
had the heart to smile. 

“In a minute, Archie dear,—in a minute,” 
whispered back Cherrie, whose arms were under 
his head. “Drink this first.” She held something _ 
in a cup to his lips, and he swallowed it before i 
he had the strength to splutter indignantly at the 
taste of the stimulant. But already it was doing 
its work; the tinge of red stealing into his face 
told that. 

“And you, Mr. Yorke, dear. The water's 
pouring in streams off you. Dear lad, let us get . 
you into the house, and into some of the Boy’s 
clothing,” gasped Miss Flora, fussing about. 

Ten minutes later, Cherrie, who was nothing 
if not a human cork, stood giggling hysterically 
at Alan Yorke arrayed in the Boy’s best black 
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suit, reserved for those high-days and holidays 


of the far-away past when he even was young 
and straight and tall. 

“Ts not such a bad fit; but look at the shape! 
And look at the green threadbare patches like 
islands on a shiny sea,” she whispered to Isabel, 
whose lips still trembled uncontrollably from 
shock, and whose brilliant tints had died away into 
dark patches—as vivid human colouring has a way 
of doing in any strain of agony. 

“ And oh, oh!” Cherrie nudged her again, as 
Pauline in a long, scanty frilled gown of Miss 
Flora’s came into the room her old, calm, stolid 
self, as if plunging into rivers to rescue one’s fellow- 
creatures came all in the day's work for school-girls. 
“Do look at that splendid Pollie!” Then, with a 
rush that nearly upset everybody, Cherrie’s arms 
were round the matter-of-fact Pauline’s neck. 
“You're a dear, delightful brick, Pollie! You 
ought to have the Victoria Cross, or whatever 
instead they give girls and women for bravery. 
I’m dreadfully sorry I ever said you were ‘common, 
you and Cecy !” 

Cherrie was actually crying hysterically as she 
squeezed the girl’s throat. 

“Did you ever say so?” asked Pauline calmly ; 
and her eyes widened in meek surprise. 

But Cherrie only cried the more violently, and 
hugged Pauline tighter. 
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“Tf you would only stamp on me, I’d lie down 
on the floor gladly and let you; or would you 
mind hitting me as hard as you can?” she sobbed 
out convulsively. 

Instead, the unlovely, square-built girl in Miss 
Flora’s scanty gown stooped forward and kissed 
Cherrie on her tear-wet cheek, and everybody in 
the room suddenly saw in a swift flash that Pauline 
Skeffington was beautiful within. The young soul 
‘that was fairer far than its clumsy casket of flesh 
had learned the Divine love—the teachings from 
the Master’s lips: “Love your enemies ... do 
good to'them that hate you, and pray for them 
that despitefully use you... .” 

And having learned the precious lesson, Pauline 
was eager to practise it in child-like obedience. 
Many a time since she and Cecy had come to 
Gardenfair, Pauline’s eyes had brimmed in secret 
over her own conspicuous difference from the more 
shapely and better-favoured companions. 

Pauline’s heart was sensitive to a degree, and 
every careless slighting word about her own per- 
sonality smote it like a blow, leaving its sting 
behind. She worshipped grace and beauty with 
an exaggerated fervour. Distinctly her own 
clumsiness and heavy nature made up the girl's cross, 

And yet this unlovely, uncouth Pauline could 
do a royally gracious thing: she could forgive—in 
lavish fashion. 
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“Granny, Granny, she’s a darling saint! She 
is the very ‘bestest’ girl of all the girls you have!” 
enthusiastically said Cherrie, when the Garden- 
fair party were all safe at home, and Granny listen- 
ing agitatedly to the tale of the afternoon’s disaster 
which had so nearly been a tragedy. 

“ And yet—and yet we called Pauline ‘common,’ 
did we not, Cherrie? So unlike the beautiful 
Isabel, so different from our well-born, well-bred 
selves, eh?” murmured Granny gently. 

“Don’t, Granny!” Cherrie hid her shamed eyes 
on Granny’s lap. The girl did everything in gusts 
and she was stormily repentant over her unkind 
treatment of the meek Pollie. 

“Well, well, dearie, God has shown you, as He 
showed St. Peter, that you ‘should not call any 
man common or unclean.’ It is His way to show 
us such truths in a fashion that has a lasting im- 
pression. In the days to come, when you are 
tempted to look with slighting eyes on those who 
may not be altogether fair to see outwardly, you 
will remember vividly enough that, when poor 
Archie Damer was sinking to his death, it was not 
my dainty twin-girlies, nor pretty Cecy Skeffington, 
nor even his sister, the handsome Isabel, who 
plunged, all regardless of self, into the dangerous 
river. It was none of my show-girls ; it was plain, 
awkward Pauline, the clumsy school-girl whose 
gallantry stands alongside of the brave soldier of 
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the King who Ske a gun in eats sect of ‘the | 
-enemy’s rush and so yields up his life for his 
country. Ah, but it ‘was a grand deed of poor 
Pauline, and we, each one of us, can but kneel and 
kiss her little hand!” Granny’s eyes were dim, 
ba and Cherrie sobbed out loudly. 4 
ee? “ Oh, if I could do something for or give some- a 
r thing to Pollie!” cried Cherrie, in a muffled voice. 
“ Something to please her awfully.” 
“Vou can do that much, anyhow,” whispered 
Pe Granny gravely. “You can give her a little /ove! 
: I fancy that would be the fairest gift of any in 
3 Pauline’s eyes.” 

“J will! I shall! Oh, I'll try tomake up! And, 
for ever and ever, I’ll look at Pollie inside, not 
outside!” vehemently said Cherrie. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WHO DID IT? 


ULY had fled, and August at its heels was 
| likewise all told. The holiday weeks were 
over, and lesson work in full swing once again. 

Varvara Popoff had spent her holidays neces- 
sarily at Gardenfair, so had the two Skeffingtons, 
whose parents had gone on a trip to America. 

And in the absence of Lord and Lady Damer 
at the German baths, both Isabel and Archie had 
been housed for a few weeks with Mrs. Charteris. 

Pleasurings and junketings had been the order 
of the day, Minchin and her lady being well-nigh 
worn off their legs. Never had any one of the six 
enjoyed a summer so lavishly; it had been a cup 
of joy brimming over to the six girl-hearts. 

Even little Varvara’s face had lost its worried, 
brooding look, and her tinkling laugh rang out 
with the best. 

“But she will be just as unhappy as before, for 
I’m sorry to say Lotscha has written to tell the — 
child she is coming again to see her,” observed 
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Mrs. Charteris anxiously, when the holidays were 
past. 

The next day it so happened Lotischa made her 
appearance at Gardenfair. A tall, gaunt woman 
with sandy hair, pale eyes, and a straight, hard 
mouth ; she was not an attractive object, except 
to Varvara, who flew into her arms with a joy 
that was pathetic. 

“My mouse, have you missed me?” asked the 
Russian nurse, as she passionately kissed the small 
face upturned to hers to be caressed. 

“Oh, but yes! Sorely, sorely, my loved Loischa!” 
cried the child half-sobbingly. 

Whatever was the news Lotscha brought, it 
excited little Varvara to frenzy. 

“But he could not, he dared not, Loischa!” 
She clenched her tiny hand, and the small pale 
face crimsoned from chin to brow. 

“But he has—again and again! Ah, English 
Bill is an altered man now he has got me trapped 
in his own hateful land. He pretended he loved 
the ground I trod on. But now, alas! See you, 
my mouse!” The Russian woman pushed up 
her sleeve, showing an ugly black and blue bruise 
on her thin arm. 

At sight of it Varvara paled. Then a passion 
of sobs shook her little slender form. 

“Oh, my Lotscha! If I could kill English 
Bill I would!” she half shrieked. Calming down, 
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WHO DID IT? 107 
she went on disjointedly: “What can we do, 
Lotscha? How can we get you from his clutch?” 

“ There is but one way,” Louscha said moodily. 
Then, eyeing the little weeper with a sinister 
glance, she said slowly, meaningly: “If I but had 
money sufficient, dear heart of mine, I should free 
myself. Money would carry me back to our 
beloved Russia, where I should wait and work 
until my mouse was done with this schooling and 
was ready to come back to me. If I do not get 
money—and how can I?—he will go on beating 
and starving until your Louscha is dead.” 

“Oh, my Loiuscha, my loved one!” Varvara 
threw her arms round the Russian woman’s neck. 
“Tell me, show me how to get money for you! 
Shall I ask the English lawyers who give me 
a silver sixpence every week for my own pocket?” 
innocently suggested the child. 

“No, no!” quickly said Lotscha. “ Think not 
of such a mad thing. Forget what I have said, 
my mouse. Unless—well, come close to my mouth, 


and I will speak into your little ear.” 


Then the two talked in muffled whispers, though 
their language would not have been understood 
by anybody under the roof of Gardenfair. 

When evening came, and Lotscha had departed 
for London, there was the usual result of her 
visits. Varvara’s little face was woe-begone, and 
her chatter all stilled. 
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“Tt is most vexatious, Minchin,” said Mrs. 


Charteris. “All the good I do seems to be undone 
every time Loischa comes here. I cannot under- 
stand the mystery.” 

Minchin had just brought in the evening post, 
and the letters were lying in a heap on Granny’s lap. 

“Well, m’m,” said Minchin thoughtfully, tapping 
her little letter-salver with her finger, “ there’s only 
one thing. Stop that Russian’s visits here and 
the thing’s done.” 

“Oh, I haven’t the heart,” Mrs. Charteris said, 
absently opening one after another of her letters. 
Then she exclaimed quickly as an enclosure fell 
out of one of them: “Oh, this is good! See, | 
Minchin, three five-pound notes! The lawyer, 
Mr. Fry, has got some money at last from that 
old farmer who rented the field, don’t you re- 
member? The one who could never pay.” 

Minchin, who was the friend as well as the 
servant of Mrs. Charteris, nodded comprehendingly. 
Of course she remembered. 

“Twill come in terrible handy. I’m glad of it, 
ma’am, for the bills are getting high. You can’t 
stint young mouths, and it's bewildering where to 
get the food sometimes,” she observed grimly. 

“Yes, poor Minchin, the heavy end does come 
on you, I’m afraid. Well, as you say, it’s handy. 
I’m so pleased to get this money. But now we 
mustn't forget little Varvara. I think you must 
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bring her to me to comfort her before she goes 
to bed this evening.” 

“Here she is, ma’am, at the very door,” said 
Minchin, as she opened it, discovering the little 
demure figure of Varvara on the mat, one tiny 
finger on her lip as if she had been listening. 

“ Come in, deary, come and lean your head on 
my shoulder, and we will talk together before it a 
is bed-time,” cried Granny. a 
i Varvara crept forward with a strange abstraction 
: in her face. That there was something weighing 
on the little mind was evident. The child was 

not herself. . 
a Together the two remained alone, Varvara 
m leaning her little self against Granny’s shoulder, 
- listening silently to the old lady’s chit-chat 
manufactured to divert the child. 

At last Granny rose up, and, gathering her 
letters together, went into the playroom where the 
other girls were as usual. 

Half an hour’s recreation before bed-time was 
the rule at Gardenfair, and the flaxen-haired young » 
German governess, just arrived from the Fatherland, 
was playing dreamy music for them to-night. 

“May I go to bed, madame?” said a timid 
és little voice from under Granny’s elbow presently. 
eS Parvery tired.” 

F “Yes, dear, certainly. Minchin will see to you, 
if you are so tired.” And Varvara slipped away 
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from the play-room unnoticed, unheeded by the 
rest. 

There were six in the play-room that evening— 
for Isabel Damer was sleeping the night at Garden- 
fair—and the sixth was no other than Phcebe 
Brown in her neat, small French cap as snowy- 
white as her apron. A great, if gradual, change 
had come over the pupils’ treatment of poor 
Pheebe, thanks to Granny’s example and persuasion. 
They no longer scorned and flouted her. 

Cherrie, who had learnt a life-lesson as to her 
fellow-creatures from Pauline Skeffington’s signal 
act of bravery in saving Archie, was the first to 
propose that Phcebe should join the nightly games. 
Mrs. Charteris, greatly pleased at the suggestion, 
agreed, and it was the one thing to be looked 
forward to all day by Pheebe. 

In the days of her bare, unlovely life in the 
slums, the only gleam of sunshine had been when 
a street-piano had struck up its tunes, and from 
the dusty pavements seemed to spring a crowd of 
pinafored skippers and dancers, tirelessly delighted. 

Phoebe loved the motion, because it was motion, 
and because of the music so dear to such natures 
as hers. With a wildly beating heart then, the 
little damsel joined in the play-room games every 
evening, and never did word or look of hers offend 
or jar upon the other girls, 

To-night, Isabel Damer, who had a fine nature of 
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her own, for the first time asked Phcebe to be her 
partner. The handsome, graceful girl and the 
queer, old-fashioned London waif were skipping 
round the room delightedly, their arms round one 
another, a radiant delight born of the motion and 
the music in both young faces. Isabel’s beautiful 
hair, none the worse for the explosion, was already 
curling over her head. 

Mrs. Charteris smiled tenderly as she looked on 

at the innocent pastime. It was sweet to her that 
her teachings were bearing rich fruit. 
- «Tt will not hurt her. The rather it will sweeten 
her nature, which is a fine one, a gracious one, at 
bottom of all her wild harum-scarum pranks and 
mischief, Dear Isabel! Perhaps her mother and 
her father would not altogether much like it; but 
her Father in heaven will look down upon her 
docile, tractable lovableness with glad eyes. Of 
that we may be very sure. If in His almighty eyes 
the two young creatures stand equal, why not in 
ours likewise?” Sweet-natured, meek-hearted old 
Granny murmured contentedly under her breath. 
It was all so placid, so peaceful. And yet, had 
she but known it, a very sword hung over her head 
at the moment. | 

Berry and Cecy Skeffington, who had many points 
in common, such as pride and contempt for those 
whom they thought to be their inferiors, were 
whispering over Isabel’s strange preference for 


















Phcebe that evening. For worlds, neither of them 
would have played with the poor girl. 

The other pair were Cherrie and Pauline, fast 
becoming firm and true friends. 

When nine struck, the piano was always shut as 
a hard and fast rule at Gardenfair. 

“Oh, we’re so sorry! Wish nine o’clock would 
never come,” breathlessly cried Cherrie ; and a like 
chorus came from the others, but it was only modest 
Phcebe’s eyes that spoke, not her lips, her cordial 
assent. 

Fraulein put away the music, and the girls 
crowded round Granny to chatter while the young 
German governess arranged the books for prayers 
in the dining-room adjacent. : 

“Come, come! Away with you! You're press- 
ing me down; I can’t breathe!” Granny rose and 
pushed the girls from her playfully as they clustered 
round her in bee-fashion. Then they all trooped to 
the dining-room, and a hush reigned in the house. 

Prayers were over, and good-nights said. The 
troop of girls were unwillingly wending their way 
upstairs, when Granny’s voice arrested them, and: 
they halted wonderingly. 

“Girls, dear, come back, all of you, and call 
Phoebe Brown!” There was a sharp edge to the 
usually gentle, controlled voice, and it startled the 
listeners instantaneously. 

“Something the matter, Granny ?” quickly ques- 





tioned Cherrie, the first to return to the dining- (oe 
room, with a skip and a. bound. ‘8 
© Yes.” Mrs. Charteris stood with a disturbed 
face and trembling fingers turning over her letters 
at the table. “ Ring, Cherrie, for Minchin, or rather, 
fetch her, and ask her to bring Sophia with her ‘as 

_ well,” she said quickly. 

Sophia was the sturdy country damsel who did 
the heavy share of the housework, and who was 
never visible save at prayers, morning and evening. 

fi © Are you all here?” demanded Granny, without 
looking up from the rapid search her shaking hands 
were making again and again through her letters. 
“Yes, Gran, every one of us,” said Berry, in 
astonished tones. What could be wrong? 
“Every one but Varvara,” put in Pauline, matter- 


pe 





a of-fact always. “She has gone to bed, you know.” 
. “T wish to say I have lost something within the 
last hour, and that something is money, three 
# _five-pound notes i 

i “Ma’am! You don’t pea et Minchin pushed 
forward in quick affright. 

i “J have lost,’—Mrs. Charteris lifted her hand for 
Z silence,—“ fifteen pounds which I received by this 
. evening’s post. The notes are not here. Have— 
___ have any one of you girls seen or lifted an envelope, 
___with papers inside ? If so, please say at once!” 


> 


_ The girls all crowded up to the dining-table, and 
behind them, peering curiously at the spread of 
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letters on the table, was Phcebe Brown with the 
red and shining-cheeked Sophia. 

Nobody spoke, for the alarm in Granny’s face 
was infectious. The girls had never before seen 
her thus disturbed. 

“You hear my question? ~I ask you, have any 
one of you girls picked up an envelope with slips 
of paper in it?” 

“No!” There came a prompt chorus from the 
five school-girls. 

“ And you, Pheebe ; you, Sophia ?” Mrs, Charteris 
looked past the pupils at the young hand-maidens. 

“No, m’m, I haven’t!” firmly came Phcebe’s 
denial, and she gazed steadily at her mistress with 
intent eyes. ; 

“No, mem !” hoarsely asserted the ruddy Sophia, 
in a terror-struck voice. 

There was a silence in the room. 

Mrs. Charteris and Minchin looked fixedly at one 
another for a few seconds, their eyes saying many 
things understood only to each other. 

Presently Minchin spoke aloud. 

“JT think, ma’am, if I may make bold to suggest 
to you, I should have a search on the spot now, in 
this very dining-room. One of the young ladies 
might chance to have picked up the envelope with 
her handkerchief or anything, and slipped it all un- 
beknown to herself into her pocket,’ she said 
quietly, but sternly. 
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“Oh, what fun! Do search me,” Isabel Damer 
was beginning giddily, the novelty appealing to her. 

“Hush!” said Granny, in a shocked voice. “I 
could not dream of such a thing in my house. 
When you go to your rooms, you will each of you 
examine your pockets and your garments, and of 
course the finder of the lost notes will bring them 
to me instantly. Now, good-night all!” 

“Ma'am! You've made a. serious mistake,” 
began Minchin, as the girls trooped away, followed 
by Fraulein, who had listened intently to the whole 
incident, but making no comment upon it, possibly 
because her English was not always ready at hand, 
or possibly because she was indifferent to what was 
no concern of hers. 

“I couldn’t possibly have done what you 
suggested. I could not 1” Granny’s gentle, sweet 
face was carmine with agitated excitement at the 
mere thought of such an indignity. 

“Then, ma’am, it won’t surprise me if you never 
see them notes again,” portentously said Minchin. 
“ You know, and I know, the post brought them to 
you; I gave the letters into your own hands. 
You showed me the notes. I saw them with my 
own eyes. You have only been in two rooms 
since—this dining-room where you were sitting 
after supper, when I brought you the letters, and 
the play-room. The notes were lost in one of 
the two rooms. That’s it all ina nut-shell.” 
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o. Minchin, with the air Dee K.C., narrowed the 
unpleasant incident down to the fact that the 
notes had disappeared in one or other of two 





























rooms. 
= “The proper thing would have been to make 
a sure they had not gone out of either the one or 
ae the other room,” she said convincingly. 
* “Oh, but, Minchin, how could 1? Consider the 


horrible affront to my dear girls!” 

“There could be no affront except to them that 
are guilty, none to the innocent,” said Minchin ; 
e solemnly ; and she looked roundtheroomasthough 
er the walls could hear. 

a Mrs. Charteris shuddered at the ominous words 
i. “guilty” and “innocent.” 

e “ Then—then—,” she gasped whisperingly, “ you 
actually think the notes were s 

“Stolen! I do!” was the uncompromising © 
retort. “I make no bones about saying so, 
either.” 

Granny sank into a chair, hiding her face in her 
hands. It was too horrible. 

“But who could tell I received such a thing as 
om money ? Nobody knew that but yourself.” 

B “That's true enough,” calmly rejoined Minchin, 
as unconscious as was her mistress that the guns 
were thus turned upon herself. But, in fact, 
Minchin was so much part and parcel of the 
Charteris family that she had the feeling the 
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their loss was hers, likewise, in Minchin’s opinion. 

“But who among this little, simple household 
could want money so much as to séeal it?” cried 
the agitated lady despairingly, “supposing you | 
are right.” 

«We none of us knows the human heart. That's 
left for God Himself,” slowly said Minchin. “But 
I must say it once again, dear mistress, you have 
made a mistake in letting the young ladies disperse 
away to their rooms without a search. If—and 
there’s little doubt—a theft has been committed, 
then all under this roof, save and except you and 
me, ma’am, are under the suspicion of having 
committed the theft.” There was a little silence 
in the room after the old serving-maid’s stern 
dictum. 

« Another thing, ma’am,”’ Minchin went on, oe 
so be as you noticed the numbers of them three 
notes, we can do something by sending to Mr. Fry 
this very night to tell him. And then the notes 
can be stopped.” | 

“But I did not! I never thought of doing such 
a thing. One so seldom fingers banknotes,” said 
poor Mrs. Charteris, which was true enough in that 
lady’s case. “Oh, Minchin, my dear soul, couldn’t 
we hush it all up? I could not stand a scene he 
she suddenly added. 

“Hush up a theft! ” Minchin, scandalised, threw 
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up her hands. “No, ma’am, that’s what we couldn’t 
never do! As itis, we must wait until the morn-— 
ing to see if the notes are brought to you. If not, 
then stronger measures must be used, that’s all!” 

As the stern old hand-maiden marched away, 
head erect, the heart of her mistress sank lower and 
lower. What horrible calamity was looming over 
the peaceful home of Gardenfair? Once again the 
old dread that maybe her own hands had dragged 
down retribution, made Mrs. Charteris quail. 

If she had but been content to let her Father in 
heaven shape the future of her son’s children! 

Was all her attempted good work to be undone 
and shadowed by this black cloud that blotted the 
fair, placid sky? . 














CHAPTER IX. 
THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 


I HE next morning everybody at Gardenfair 

got up with the sense of something disagree- 
able having happened. A dark cloud pressed 
down over the usually merry household. Ringing 
girl-voices were hushed to undertones, and girl- 
faces wore frightened looks as their owners _ 
gathered in the dining-room. Perhaps the most 
scared individual in the house was Phoebe Brown, 


~ the little damsel in the kitchen, who understood the 


calamity better than any one. é 

The new aspect of affairs was one all too familiar 
to the city-bred girl from her childhood. 

A suddenly discovered theft, and a whole court 
or alley thrown into convulsed anxiety to hit upon 
the suspected thief, had been an every-day occur- 
rence in the old life, “ mad, bad, and sad ” as it was. 
Over and over again had Phcebe been through such, 
and she had thought all such blackness and sorry 
turmoil was gone for ever, at least for herself! 
Already the past with its “ sorrowful sighing” was 


fading. 
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A dull horror ree dows Phoebe's Meee aide 4 
she went about with leaden steps. 

“Looks as if she had done it herself!” Isabel 
stooped her head to breathe the words into the ear 
of her neighbour at the silent breakfast-table, as 
Phoebe came and went, waiting on the pupils. 

That neighbour, who was Cherrie, made no 
response; she did not so much as lift her eyes to 
meet those of Isabel. 

The fact was, the girls were shivering with fear 
of one another as of the possible culprit. The 
atmosphere was charged with lightning shafts of 
suspicion. Covert, veiled glances came and went, 
but for the most part a dreary silence reigned. 
Between each school-girl was a wall of doubt. 

Fraulein at the foot of the table poured out 
coffee, looking and feeling as uncomfortable as 
Phoebe herself, especially when, now and again, 
she encountered the stern questioning gaze of — 
Minchin, who always stood behind her lady’s chair 
at meals. The hapless foreigner wished heartily 
she had never left the Fatherland to grope her 
dark way in this impossible English language, and 
its incomprehensible speaking. 

When breakfast was scrambled through, miser- - 
ably enough, Granny had a few grave words to say, 
after Sophia had been bidden to the dining-room | 
to listen with the rest. 
“T wish to say to you all here, that is, to every 















inmate of Gardenfair, that I have not had the 
banknotes restored to me by the person who has 
possession of them! 

“Itis a most grievous thing to me ; I am crushed 
under such a horrible calamity. . But I have deter- 
mined to press the painful matter to the end—for 
your sakes as well as mine. The money itself I 
need sorely. But what is far, far worse, the stain 
of suspicion you need as sorely to be removed from 
yourselves. It hurts me even to say this to you, and 
I have prayed all night that God would show us that 
some simple accident had happened to the notes, 
that we might find them to be mislaid only. But 
we are still in the dark. So I make this further 
appeal. Listen, one and all, attentively! You all 
know my desk-table in the play-room? The long, 
top drawer will be left unlocked until five o’clock 
this afternoon. The person who has my three 
banknotes will thus have the opportunity of 
secretly restoring them, by placing them, unseen 
by any one else, in the unlocked drawer. If this be 
done, no further steps will be taken ; no questions 
asked ; no suspicions incurred. The sorry matter 
will be buried, and, if we can, forgotten ; it will at 


least never pass my lips in this life. If you under- 


stand this appeal, my dear girls, I ask you each to 
raise her right hand in token thereof.” 

A. moment of silence; then a little forest of 
right hands went up in the air. . 
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them, one by one. 


“You are sure you understood my words, — 


deary ?” she asked, as her eyes ended on Varvara’s 
little claw of an uplifted hand. 

“Yes, madame, I understand,” said the little 
Russian, in an awed, frightened voice. 

Varvara, who had been the previous evening safe 
in her little white bed at the moment of discovery 
of the loss, had already had the theft volubly ex- 
plained to her by each and every one of the other 
pupils. And, because of her absence, each school- 
girl had confided to the Russian her private 
suspicions. 

“Very well, then. No more words will be said 
upon the subject until five o’clock, when, if the 
restoring of the notes has not taken place, there 
will be nothing but to communicate by this 
evening’s post with Mr. Fry, who will set detectives 
to work on the matter.” Granny’s voice was 
strangled in her throat, and every young face at 
the table paled, while the red shine died out alto- 
gether of Sophia’s hard, round cheeks as her rough 
hands clutched at the door for support. 

Phoebe Brown alone gazed stolidly up the long 


room as if weighing every word her agitated — 


mistress spoke. Every one else stared fixedly at 
the tablecloth, after furtively glancing at one 
another. Even Friaulein’s blue eyes fell. 


Slowly, ‘contemplatively Granny's eyes ran over 
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' weary of all this mystery, these dreary, frightened: 
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“Now, young ladies, come you,” brusquely said 
the German governess, rising abruptly. She was 


downcast faces. It would be a relief to get to 
lessons. 

But matters were little better in the Bhonoon: 
The senses of the girls appeared to be congealed. 
Now and again a pair of questioning eyes would 
meet another pair equally investigating, and their 
owners would flush darkly at the encounter of 
mutual suspicion. 

The morning wore on heavily, laggingly. Buta 
break came at last, and freed the miserable pupils. 

“Tsabel, who do you think it was?” solemnly 
asked Cherrie, putting her arm round Isabel's waist, 
when the recreation quarter of an hour came. 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said Isabel, as she and 
Cherrie turned down a bye-path. School was 
now held indoors, for the early September air 
had an exhilarating edge. “I think myself it 
must have been Phcebe. I do, really and truly!’ 
You see, she was in the play-room last night 
with us when Mrs. Charteris and Varvara came : 
in. That kind of people—Phcebe’s kind—are ’ 
always on the watch; did you never notice a 
that? Their eyes are like gimlets, and they 
glue them on everybody and everything ; nothing , 
would escape them. She would peer at the letter 
at once, and perhaps the notes were sticking 
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out of the envelope—most likely. There’s no 
one to beat a London waif for sharpness; she 
would know in an instant they meant money, 





Be though she has never, of course, touched such 

a things as banknotes!” 

c Fe - “TI thought as you do! But, then, how could 

e she take them out of Granny’s hands?” wondered : 
at, - Cherrie. ei 


“Oh, easily! Perhaps she had a training in pick- 
pocketing, for all we know. It was Phoebe, I am 
certain !” convincingly said Isabel. She was always 
m in the front rank of those who jump to conclusions ; | 
Be there was no medium course with her—you must be 
. either innocent or guilty, according to her judgment. 

- “Who else could it be, you know?” she per- ; 

sisted, after a pause of silence, for Cherrie made 

no attempt to argue. —- 
“Tt couldn't possibly be either of the Skeffing- 
tons! What would they want with money? And 

if they did they’ve only got to write to their parents, * 

who are simply gold-mines, they say. Then there’s ' 
aan Varvara, she’s too absurd! That leaves only ' 
i Berry,” Isabel laughed shortly. She, like Minchin, 
never dreamed of questioning herself or her own 
loyalty, nor that of Cherrie. 

At the same moment, however, another pair of 
whisperers on the garden-path were busy with 
surmises also. 

“J heard Isabel Damer myself say she meant 
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to have a new bicycle with a free wheel. - She 
said she had got five pounds saved towards it, and 
meant to have a twenty-pound one, and she’d get 
the money by hook or by crook. She didn’t care 
how, she said.” 

It was Cecy Skeffington who, with scared face, 
was whispering to Berry in another part of the 
old garden, and her shrewd, pale eyes looked back 
at Isabel and Cherrie. 

“Then you think——” Berry, who was eagerly 
drinking in the suggestion, hesitated to finish the 
sentence. To suspect Isabel, the daring, frank, 
beautiful queen of Granny’s girls, was too appalling. 

“Well, you know, it was somebody, that’s cer- 
tain,” Cecy observed justly. “ Isabel wanted fifteen 
pounds for the new bicycle, I’ve told you that 
already. But if you say I told you so, Berry,” 
Cecy’s weakly pretty face grew vixenish, “ well, I'll 
round on you somehow, sometime! Yes, it’s my 
firm opinion that the person who took the notes 
is Isabel Damer herself! She's daring enough to 
pick any one’s pocket, for that matter, but I don't 
say she did. What happened I think was this : 
The notes dropped on the carpet, and_ Isabel, 
whirling past with Phoebe Brown, saw them fall. 
She has the eye of a hawk. Out of mischief she 
picked them up, and then was afraid to confess, and 
she had been tempted to keep them for her new 
bicycle—just the sum she wanted! Oh, it’s as 
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plain as daylight tome!” The spesiet shook her 
narrow shoulders virtuously. 

Yes, possibly it was, for Cecy was cae too 
prone to think the worst, not the best, of her fellow- 
creatures, according to her own narrow nature. 

“There’s Fraulein,” cautiously said Berry. 
“ She’s a foreigner, too,’ she added vindictively. 

“Oh, I should think ¢hey are much the same as 
ourselves about taking things, and quite as honest, 
you know!” 

Cecy Skeffington, for all her foolish, weak pretti- 
ness, had inherited a remnant of her practical 
parents’ commonsense. 

“JT wonder if the notes are put back yet?” said 
Berry. “You see, here’s the first chance to-day; the 
recreation quarter-of-an-hour anybody could run in 
and. out of the play-room without being seen, to © 
slip them into the drawer. Oh, I wonder! I’vea 
mind to go and peep,” she said, wildly curious. 

“Go and peep!” half-shrieked Cecy. “Why, 
somebody may be watching, and you would be 
taken for the thief for ever and ever! Don’t you 
see how dangerous for you?” 

Berry turned white. Itwas true enough. Cecy 
was perfectly right. She might be taken for the 
very thief, she, Berry Charteris! What an escape, 
thanks to Cecy! 


* * * es * 


In the wide, low-ceilinged kitchen, with its 
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windows blinking through a wall of ivy, Sophia 
and Phoebe were also making their surmises and 
- guesses at the mystery. © 

“TPs been stole in earnest, I spose,” Sophia 
was saying gruffly, as she busily pared potatoes. 
“JT means, a-purpose-like ! ” 

“Of course, the money’s bin stole a-purpose! 
Bs Couldn't be a joke, no how!” rejoined Pheebe, who 
had been told off by Minchin to put the finishing 
“touch to the milk puddings just made, by |scraping 
what the girl persisted in calling “megnut ” over 
4q them, for she was getting handy at a little cooking. - 
. “] couldn’t ha’ done it! I shouldbe frightened ! 
Besides, it means prison,” reflectively observed 
a _ Sophia, prodding at the eyes of her potatoes. “Hear 
a me, Phcebe, this yere business means the county- | 
gaol,” she added, nodding her bullet-looking head. 

“Tt means breaking the sixth commandment, 
a and that’s getting into Satan’s prison, and that’s a 
_- lot_ worse than man’s 1” startlingly observed 
‘a Phoebe, in whose young heart the teaching of 
: her gentle old mistress was beginning to take 
firm root. “There now,” she broke off vexedly, 
a Y “Pye been and spoilt that last pudding with too 
4 much megnut! Comes of talking at one’s work, 
trying to do two things at once, which I never 
could do it! Oh, deary me, I wish I hadn't! I 
don’t see as ‘twill matter. Nobody will ha’ any 
heart to eat this day!” 
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Sophia shook her head forebodingly. Then she 
started convulsively. 

“Listen, Phoebe! There’s a knock! Happen 
it’s the p’leeceman!” 

“Well, and if so be as it is!” Phoebe shook off 
Sophia’s frantic clutch, and went to open the door. 

“Why, whatever! You back again? I thought 

you went back to London yesterday! Did you 
stop all night in Friday Street? And do you want 
i. to see little Miss Varvara again?” 
The visitor nodded energetically in answer. It 
es was Louscha, the Russian nurse. She had lost the 
up-train the previous day, it appeared from her 
broken explanations. 

She would just like one word with her “ mouse,” 
before leaving again for London, a word and a 
look. | | 

“Oh, come in!” Phcebe’s welcome was not a 
warm one. She and the Russian had never from 
aa the first liked each other. 

Little Varvara who, having a headaclie, had 
# remained indoors, was presently in the arms of 
the devoted nurse. a 

“Don’t lose your train again to-day, my good | 
Loischa,” Mrs. Charteris, having heard of the “9 
incident, came in half an hour later to say to the ii 
Russian nurse. “ Why, my dear little girl, what is 
this? Why are you crying so bitterly?” She 
went on to exclaim. 
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Varvara turned away a tear-blistered face in , 
silence, and laid it against her nurse’s shoulder. 
“The loved one has ill in the head—the ache- 


~ head, as you call it, madame,” hastily explained 


Lotscha. “It would be best that she lies down 
and rests, if you will permit.” 

“Most certainly. I shall see to that myself. 
Now, hurry away, Lotscha! It’s a long tramp 
to the station, and your husband’s temper will be 
incensed by your absence, there's no doubt.” 

“Ha!” The Russian’s pale eyes suddenly 
flashed. “His temper matters no more to me. I 
care no more now, for English Bill’s words nor 
blows. Iam free from to-day!” 

“ Well, well,” Mrs. Charteris shrank from the 
disagreeable subject. “Best not linger, anyway. 
Take my advice.” 

When Lotscha had departed, Mrs. Charteris 
took the sobbing child upstairs to lie down. But 
Varvara’s weeping redoubled. Her pulses were 
beating madly, and her headache had increased, 
which seemed strange enough. 

“She seems to be rapidly getting into a high 
fever |” said Mrs. Charteris, in alarm. 

«“]’l] just take her temperature, ma’am,” suggested 
Minchin handily. 

“Dear, dear, this isa pretty state of affairs !”” She 
looked gravely down at the tiny figure tossing about 
on the bed. “Look at that!” she held the little 
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instrument to Mrs. Charteris. “There’s no doubt s 
-as to the feverishness! Ifit don’t subside, we'd 

best get the doctor. Seems to:me we're stepping 

into a sea of troubles, one thing on top of another!” 

“Have you looked, Minchin?” Mrs. Charteris 
turned to ask, and she pointed a finger downwards 
meaningly. : 

“In the drawer, ma’am? Yes, I have, and 
there’s nothing—yet!” tersely said Minchin. 
“And I don’t believe there ever will be!” 

“Well, it’s not five o'clock ; we must be patient ! 
I pray we may find the notes, and end this sorrow- 


ful mystery.” 



























CHAPTER X. 
€ THE DISCOVERY. 


a T was long past five o’clock, and long past the 
oS post time. Minchin herself had gone out with 
the letters, and was now returned. a 
“It’s a duty you owe to the innocent, ma ’am,” 
Minchin was saying firmly. “We can't wait until — 


Ri 

i Mr. Fry comes or sends. The notes may go out 
E of the house in the meantime ; who knows? Then, 
all your young ladies, as well as my two kitchen . 


girls, will rest under the ban of suspicion, not to 

g speak of that Fryline! But if you give your con- 

rt sent to the Friday Street policeman stepping in 
as it were promiscuous-like, he might put his finger Lh 
=~ on the culprit.” 

- “Well, as you will, Minchin,” at last unwillingly 
f said Mrs. Charteris. ‘But this business will go fair 
oe to kill me, I fear. And perhaps it is to punish 

‘4 me that God sends af | 

Fe Minchin glanced uneasily at her mistress. 

“We have come through storm and stress 
together, ma’am, you and I, and we're not going to 
Bil 131 
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“fail while we've got Master Dick’s girls with no one 


but us to lean on,” she said, knowing just the 
spot where the whip might be applied. 

“Quite right, Minchin! I shall do my duty 
while I can,” came the prompt rejoinder. 

But when the policeman arrived it was Minchin 
who had to lead the van, Mrs. Charteris, uncon- 
trollably agitated, taking refuge with ailing 
Varvara upstairs. 

“These are the young ladies, and that’s the 
Fryline, and these others are my kitchen-girls.” 
Minchin indicated the assembled group in the 
play-room, who gazed upon the tall, grim 
functionary with frightened eyes, as if he had 
been a rattle-snake at least. 

“Are these all the inmates of this house?” 
demanded the official in a suitably thunderous 
voice; and every girl instantly felt her knees — 
trembling under her. 

“Except the mistress herself, and a little pupil — 
who lies ill upstairs.” 

“Name of the pupil lying ill upstairs,’—a 
pocket-book was produced. 

“Oh, she’s a foreigner, a mere Russian,” irrele- 
vantly said Minchin. 

But that wouldn’t do. Having called in the 
law, its representative felt bound to do something, 
So every individual name was entered formally ; 
Cecy Skeffington and Berry propping each other 
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up, and both on the verge of hysterics, during the 


formality. When the entire household had been ~ 


wrought up to the highest pitch of fright by his 
searching questions, the constable requested a 
private interview with the lady of the house. 

“Do you suspect any one in particular?” Mrs. 
Charteris asked agitatedly of him. | 

The arm of the law admitted that he did ; that, 
in short, he must request a further interview with 
a young girl of the name of Brown in the service 
of Mrs. Charteris. She had a queer look, he 
thought. That lady started as if stung. Phcebe, 
her special favourite, the girl with whom she felt 
she had made most way! 

And yet she knew well that whoever proved the 
culprit, the sword would pierce her own heart. 
A thousand times she wished she had kept the 
theft a secret. What were three trumpery five- 
pound notes to the agony and shame that had 
come to Gardenfair? 

While she was hesitating, Minchin had stolen 
away to return with terror-struck Phoebe, and the 
door was shut upon the four. 

Later, when it opened again, and the constable 
departed, Mrs. Charteris was sobbing; Minchin 
was examining a corner of. her apron, her face 
working suspiciously; but Phoebe, dry-eyed and 
stolid, stood unmoved. 

“You heard what he said, Phoebe? You are to 
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and if you do not have the missing ‘banknotea 
ready to deliver up to him when he comes in thes) 
morning, then—well, your mistress must give oy 


in charge!” Minchin spoke sternly, deliberately. — 


“You understand ?” 

“Yes, m’m, I does,” respectfully said Phoebe ; and. 
she moved to the door calmly. As she turned the 
handle she looked across at her weeping mistress. 
“But I couldn’t deliver them, no how, becos I 
never see them notes all my days,” she added 
simply. Then she softly shut the door, and the two 
women gazed at one another miserably. 


“ She never, never did it,” said one convincingly. 


“If she didn’t, somebody did,” said the other ; 

adding silently, “ There’s the Fryline, of course.” 
* * * * * 

Next morning Gardenfair was early astir. 
Minchin, who had a good heart under her stern 
exterior, carried a cup of steaming coffee to the 
tiny cupboard of a room Phcebe had for her own 


on the ground floor. It had once been a tool- 


house, but with a rug on the boards and a clean 
little camp-bed, Phoebe had thought it perfect, 
because it was her very own. 

“ Drink this up, my girl, before we say a word!” 
Minchin, unlocking the door, pushed it open. But 
she spoke to empty air. There was no Pheebe in 


a 





the room, only the strange, eerie sense of emptiness Li 









ae a room can | wear when its owner is we know not | 
Re: where. 
. The coffee-cup almost fell from, Minchin’s hands. 

“My patience! She’s gone!” 

Yes, the little window stood open. —It was est 
__ wide enough for a supple young body to squeeze 
Be through. 

And—and—what was that? Fastened to the 
red pincushion Cherrie had made for Phoebe was 
_ a sheet of paper written upon. 

Setting down the cup Minchin read it affrightedly. 






_ “DEAR MISTRESS,—This comes hopping you are 

__wel. I haven’t got the notes, I never took they. 
So I get away, case you be vexed with I not 

. _ having they. 

- “Your Bedient servant, 

eS “FEEBY BROWN.” 


Once again Minchin read over the words before 
she took in their sense. 
iy _ “She’s run away—and taken the notes! The 
policeman was right ; ’twas Pheebe !” 

“Oh, Minchin, my poor Phoebe! We have 
driven her to this, and she innocent!” cried Mrs. 
Charteris, when the sheet of paper was in her hands. 

“Innocent, ma’am! Phoebe Brown has taken 
the notes with her, as sure as my name’s Minchin !” 
“Never! I shall never believe it. We may 
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never find out who has taken them, but it was not 
poor Phcebe. And now, this is a fresh evil! What 
has the poor, maddened girl done with herself? She 
has rushed out into the world penniless, for, as you 
know, her little wages are put straight into the 
savings bank.” Mrs. Charteris wrung her hands 
wildly. 

“You forget the three notes, ma'am,” grimly 
said Minchin. “ You can’t call her penniless!” 

Matters from that moment had come to a grave 
climax at Gardenfair. No attempt to carry on the 
usual routine was made that day. _ 

The girls huddled together in the play-room, 
talking in frightened whispers. Fraulein looked 
longingly at the closed piano. If these queer, 
excited foreigners were to make a holiday of their 
trouble, what a golden opportunity it would have 
been for herself to have a spell of her beloved music ! 
But she did not venture, and besides, there was 
the little Varvara lying ill upstairs. 

Varvara was indeed ill. The fever had in- 
creased instead of subsiding. 

“We'd best get in the doctor,” anxiously said 
Minchin, The air was charged with trouble, and 
the loyal old attendant feared the effect of it all 
upon her mistress. 

“No, it’s not brain fever. Certainly not! Brain 
fever takes weeks to incubate !” 

Little Dr. Chance, who ruled the bodies of Friday 
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_ platively down upon Varvara’s restlessly tossing 
figure. 

In his long years of village life, Dr. Chance had 
gathered no country rust. He was too mercurial, 
mentally as well as physically, for that. Therefore, 
as a rule, he managed to get the shortest cut to 
the source of most diseases. _ 

“The long and short of it is, she has got 
something on her mind,” he said, at last, 
abruptly. 

“Oh, impossible, doctor!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Charteris, who watched him with eager anxiety. 
“Varvara is perfectly happy with us—that is, when 
her nurse keeps away. Oh, she has nothing on 
her mind, I assure you!” 

“Then, ma’am, the best thing I can do is to 
pass the case on to you, as you seem to understand 
it better than I do,” said Dr. Chance, with fierce 
politeness. Nothing enraged the little man more 
than to have his verdict on a patient questioned. 
His temper was in a flare at once. 

But a glance at Granny’s strained, wistful face 
dispelled his irritation. Perhaps he foresaw another 
patient unless he was careful. 

“Tut, tut!” he went on, calming down ; “ never 

_ contradict your medical man! It doesn’t pay, my 
dear lady! As for this girl, before the day’s over 
you will know for yourself what the something on 
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Street with his mind, was standing staring contem-_ 
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her mind is. She will tell you herself in her — 
delirium. At present the instinctive dread of 7m 
giving herself away is restraining even her mutter- 
ings—you hear how inarticulate they are? It"4 
must be something very serious to have that 
force through the unconsciousness. Since last 
evening, you say? Well, the sooner her little 
tongue gives her brain relief from the pressure, 
the better for her! Some trifling fault she has 
committed, no doubt, and being super-sensitive, 
remorse and terror have brought on this condition. | 
I'll send in something presently, and shall probably 
run in again this evening. By that time you will a 
tell me the cause of all this.” ae 
Dr. Chance, with the air of being worked to 
death, was off in a flash, leaving Mrs. Charteris and 
her maid gazing feebly at each other. 
“Can it possibly be from excitement over 
this miserable business?” faltered Mrs. Charteris. 
“T expect it’s got more to do with that Lotscha. | 
Two days running that Russian was here, you 
remember, ma’am. She’s been inflaming the poor — 
dear’s innocent mind with stories about her scamp 
of a husband’s cruelties! But I must leave her 
with you, ma’am; I’ve got to keep an eye on the — 
others,” and Minchin bustled away. . 
In the quiet room Granny sat motionless beside 
the little white bed, brooding sadly over the peck 
of troubles that had come to Gardenfair. But 
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‘most of all, and, with shuddering forebodings, she. 
thought of Phcébe, ignorant and penniless, wander- 
ing about the country, perhaps bent on destroying 
herself. Now and again the thought of the river 
forced itself upon Granny. She could hear the 
_ swish of the waters over something that lay like a 
Bs stone beneath them. She could hear the measured 
tramp of men bringing home a burden. 
“J shall go mad presently,” she told herself 
aloud, jumping up. ; 
Pr The shrill edge of fear in her voice seemed to 
‘catch the ear of the muttering Varvara, who _ 
suddenly screamed out. , 
Then, sitting up in bed, with darkly flushed face, 
she began to rave in distinct sentences. . 
2 “Take it, Loischa ! It is money, real money ! 
It will carry you all the way back to our beloved 
Russia! Your mouse got it for you. I took it, 
____ Loischa, but it was no harm, none at all, for it is 
to do good, and set you free from cruel English 
Bill. Fifteen pounds, Lotscha; I heard them 
saying so, just as I was going into the room, and 
I thought of you! Take it! Take it!” 
The distracted child’s screams filled the room, 
and Minchin rushed upstairs, to find her mistress 
_ standing, like a stone image, listening with a great 
horror to the terrible revelations from the little 
_ white bed. 
Varvara, like a human wheel, repeated her story 
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again and again in the same words, beginning 1 
and ending it with the shrieking words, “ Take it ! ie 


Take it!” 
Minchin, arrested, listened to the words as if 
“a shot, and a grey look came into her face as the 


sense of the confession reached her brain. 

Here, then, raving out her own condemnation, 
me was the—thief! Little gentle Varvara, distraught 
rc by her Russian nurse’s stories of cruelties, had 
as taken the envelope with the notes, probably while 
leaning against Granny’s shoulder. 

But over and above the awful horror of the 
discovery was faithful Minchin’s paramount care 
for her mistress, 

Slipping her arm round her lady’s waist, and 
leading her to a chair, Minchin stood to think for 
ot a few seconds. 

' Mrs, Charteris must be ent to her own room, and 
made to lie down. But Varvara could not possibly 
A. be left. And in all the household, who could be © 
E. . trusted to hear these ravings? 

“Not Sophia, not the Fryline even! None of 
i them—yes, there’s one,” she murmured. 

r Hurrying to the top of the stairs, Minchin rang © 
a little handbell. 

“] want Miss Pauline instantly,” she called loudly. 

“ Miss Pauline,” when the stolid, square-built girl 
stood before her inquiringly, “you jes’ sit beside 
that bed, and keep your own counsel about 
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wha you will hear. Never a word do you 
re repeat |” 
oe Pauline nodded. She did not understand ‘the 
Be command beyond that it was a command, but she 
could at least obey, and she dids fa} 
“ Now, mistress dear, we shall see to you, for it 
is time. Between them all, they're bidding fair 
to kill you!” | . 
pope nd truly Granny did want “ seeing to.” Strung 
‘up to the utmost pitch by haunting fears, and 


shame, and grief, she had quietly fainted away. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE FOLDED LAMB. 


HE day wore on and Varvara, thanks to 

Dr. Chance’s sedative, calmed down con- 
siderably. She even slept fitfully, and Pauline, a 
born nurse in her staid way, kept watch beside her, 
while Minchin looked after her mistress. 

The rest of the girls were telling each other that 
it was the most dreadful holiday any one ever 
had, when a new rush of excitement thrilled the 
household. 

A telegraph boy from Ford arrived at Garden- 
fair with a wire. Everybody crowded to see the 
fateful missive. 

“What if—if it’s something about Phoebe?” 
Berry’s teeth chattered in her head as she gazed 
fearfully at the yellow envelope. 

“Tl take it up to Granny, anyway,” briskly said 
Cherrie. “Better know the worst than be guessing 
at it,” she added, sensibly enough. 

The telegram, when opened, proved to be from 
Lawyer Fry, to say he had taken the numbers of 
the notes before sending them. They were, then, 
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-waste-paper to the thief! A wave of triumph 


_ broke over Gardenfair. 


“ But, oh, what matters such worthless trash as 


money, when my poor girl Phoebe may be—God 


knows where!” moaned Granny. “Driven out 
from this roof by wicked, evil suspicions, the 
innocent child may have destroyed herself,” she 


ie muttered. 


“Granny!” Cherrie went chalk-white. “ Surely 


God would prevent her doing chat! But why do 


you call her innocent?” 

Then Granny told her of the terrible discovery, 
and Cherrie presently crept downstairs to tell, ~ 
with bated breath, the other girls that the thief 
had been found out, and that Louscha, the Russian 
nurse, would open the prison doors for herself when 


____ she presented the first of the notes she knew to 
fs .be stolen. 


The excitement was intensified. Isabel Damer, 
who had remained on at Gardenfair to share the 
risks, as she called it, was loudest in her passionate 
remorse for accusing the hapless Phcebe.. 

“J shall always feel I murdered her,” she sobbed 
out. “To think I dared to say she was the thief ! 


And she is as innocent as I! Oh, it is too horrible, 


too piteous! Poor, poor Phcebe, fatherless and 
motherless, to be driven out, perhaps to death ! 


- And we did it—I did it! God will punish me for 


it!” she wailed, and wept loudly. 
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“Oh, you were no worse than the rest of us, a 
Isabel,” gloomily said Cherrie, sitting down and 
planting her elbows on the table to gaze at nothing 
drearily. “We all looked down on her, because 
she was a poor girl. That was cruel enough, but 
* we did her a frightful wrong, all of us but Granny, 
Bt who wouldn’t delieve Phoebe was the thief, though 
* we others said it actually. Even that horrid 
oy, policeman !” 
F: ¥ : “JT don’t expect poor Phoebe would have minded 
Bee what he thought. It was us all doubting her that 
‘ she felt so bitterly,” mournfully said Isabel. “Oh, 
if we could only see the poor dear thing, with her _ a 
owl face, walk into this room and say, in her sing- 
song, ‘ Mistress bids me tell ’ee supper waitses’! 
4 Don’t you remember how we used to shout with | 
et laughter when she said it?” 
. All the girls suddenly burst out into loud 
a weeping, simultaneously. It was too dreadful. 
ae If they could only put back the clock to three 
. days ago, when every one at Gardenfair was as gay 
asalark! It was petrifying that the storm should 
Bi. have burst in such a sunny sky as their happy 
a school life had been. 
Was it always so that great afflictions were shot 
at people? they wondered vaguely. 
“Tf we had been a miserable set, always whining 
and looking on the black side of things, all this 
would have come so natural. But we were so 
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me 
light-hearted with our jokes, and our nick-names, 
and our fun—even Granny was,” sobbed Cherrie 
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wretchedly. 
“Tf you please, young ladies, the curate have 
called—Mr. Yorke.” Sophia’s voice_startled the 
unhappy girls. 

_ “Where is Mr. Yorke > Isabel alone stood up, 
and into her eyes, swelled with violent weeping, 
shot a dart of something like hope. 

«J am here—waiting permission to enter,” 
called out a pleasant voice, with such a sound of 


cheer in it that every girl lifted her head, and a 


bright flush swept Isabel’s face. 
_ “Oh, Mr. Yorke!” Cherrie dashed forward. “I 
was so cruel and so unkind to her! I despised her 
because she was poor and spoke her words all 
_ wrongly. And now, perhaps, she’s dead, drowned 
in the river, so it will be me who will have to 
answer for it at the Judgment Day!” Cherrie 
- was too frantic to keep back her terrors. 
“Hush!” Alan Yorke looked half-shocked at 
the girl’s outburst. “Come now,” he said, “I want 
somebody to tell me calmly what all this distress 
is about.” His eyes travelled instinctively to 
Isabel Damer who, with a new courage borrowed 
from her confidence in his presence, told as con- 
cisely as she could the events of the last few days. 
Alan was aghast. He had heard nothing what- 
ever of the theft and its dire results. 
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“ And have you no clue to the whereabouts of " 
this poor young thing?” he asked, seizing at a 
once on the really vital point of the whole disaster ¥ i 
—Phcebe’s disappearance. ; a 

“There’s her letter,’ Berry handed him the ~ 
sheet of paper Phcebe left behind her. : 

“Poor little broken heart,’ muttered the young 
man, laying it down. “I’m off! Ishan’t leave a 
stone unturned until I hear something of her. “ | 
Please say so to Mrs. Charteris, will you, Isabel?” 
Quite unconsciously he used her name, and the 
girl’s colour deepened. HE 

“He will find Phoebe—there’s no fear!” She 
watched his flying figure, with a happy confidence 
that Alan Yorke could achieve most things. 

“We ought to have told him before,’ said 
Cherrie hopefully ; and she dried her tear-wet face. 

“Granny didn’t want to have the thing known 
out of the house, you see,” observed Berry 
thoughtfully. 

* * * * * 

It was a cold, blustering, autumn day, with dull, 
lowering skies; the very leaves on the trees rustled 
shrilly in the blast, for their day was past ; soon, 
they would be swirling to earth, : 

Alan Yorke and his sharp, alert terrier, Corporal 
Trim, had together tramped the neighbourhood 
and outskirts of Friday Street. But they had failed 
to discover aught of the missing girl. 




























«She must have raced off in the direction of 
~ London, unless » Alan shuddered as he glanced 
at the river. He knew what girls and boys of 
 Phcebe’s age are capable of lashing themselves 
up to the extent of doing, in their young despair. 
The curate had got out his bicycle in order 
to go further afield, and about five miles off he 
encountered Archie Damer on the high road. 
ei >t Hi! Is that yourself, Mr. Yorke? What are. 
you doing wheeling over the land, as the Yankees 
say? Thought you said it was a waste of time!” 
- sang out the boy from the distance. 
“What! Hunting for that girl Phoebe Brown ~ 
from Gardenfair? Why, that is a lark! It’s not 
Ee ten minutes since I saw that queer figure-head 
of hers among the bracken up at the old quarry. 
___I shouted ‘Hi! Phoebe’ as I rode past, and I 
noticed she suddenly threw her cape over her 









head, but she’s a queer fish, so I went on; girls 
are queer, y’ know!” 
“ by ©The old quarry! My boy, are you sure?” 


gasped Alan. “What a dangerous place! There 
are some ugly holes which the bracken and brush- 
wood hide. I must go!” He was on his wheel 
in atrice, and scorching behind him tore Archie, 
without permission. 

“ Now, where did you see her?” In a quarter 
of an hour the two pulled up at the old quarry. 
“There,” pointed Archie. “But let's leave the 
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machines, and I’ll make straight rae fot nee x 
spot ; you follow.” 

“No!” said the curate. “There are the holes. 
Before we knew where we were, you'd be up to 
the neck in one. You look after. the bicycles, 
and I'll go myself.” And Alan Yorke plunged 
into the wood. a 

Picking his way cautiously to the edge of the 
quarry his foot stumbled on some object under the 
bracken. It was a brown shoulder, the same colour 
as the dead fronds. . : 

Stooping fearfully Alan saw a white cheek. 
Touching it he found, thankfully, that it was 
warm, not cold as he dreaded. 

As he gently turned the face round, Phcebe’s 
owl-like eyes stared up at him. 

“T haven’t got they—I never took they!” she 
panted in a weak, hoarse voice. 

“Yes, yes, my dear soul,” soothingly said Alan. 





“We've got them; at least they’re all right. 


Now, drink this up, and then I want you to stand 
up.” He pressed a little flask, which had travelled 
about with him all day for this express purpose, to 
the pallid, blue lips. 

“Can you stand up?” presently Re inquired 
gently. 
_ No, sir,” came the weak answer. “’Tis my 
ankle. I felled.” 

Poor Phcebe had nearly stepped into a hole, and 
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in the wild efforts to save herself had twisted her 
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“ Sprained it, I’m afraid,’ said Alan Yorke, ex- 
amining the injured foot. “Yes, it’s frightfully 
swelled. We must cut your boot off, that’s all. 
But first ” His long shrill whistle summoned 
Archie, who joyfully plunged through the brush- 
wood. 

“My hat!” he remarked, with staring eyes, as 





he regarded the prostrate Phoebe. “What's 


to do?” 

“Well, this. Help me to get her out of this to 
the high road. Then I want you to pedal back as 
fast as you can. The Bend is the nearest house— 
ask Miss Unicume if we may take her there; then 
goto my place and ask my landlady to harness the 


old pony Jimmy to the tax-cart, and get somebody 


to drive over—no, not you, I’ve something else for 
you to do—and we must get the poor little soul 
back. Then go to Gardenfair, and—listen to what 
I say—ask for Mrs. Minchin before you say one 
word even to your sister. Say that Phebe is 
safe, but her ankle is sprained.” 

All these directions were given while Alan Yorke 
and the boy carried Phoebe, moaning with pain, 
out of the wood. 

It was a long hour to Alan as he sat by the 
roadside watching the hapless girl after he had, 
with difficulty, cut her boot off the tortured foot. 
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explanation beyond her reiterated cry: ‘4 
“] hadn't they to d’liver,soIl had to went!” 
At last the tax-cart drew up, and the spent 

sufferer was conveyed back to The Bent. a 
“Surely, surely! Come in, and why not? The — 

Girl will nurse her back to health, poor belated % 

soul!” The Boy stood in the porch, his scanty 

locks flying from under his skull cap, his red — 

dressing-gown flapping in the wind. 
“Dear, dear! Bringher in. Poor little wander- 

ing lamb, she will be safe folded with us.” Little 

Miss Flora, pinched up-by the bleak chills of the 

evening, pushed forward with outstretched arms 

of welcome. 


Alan Yorke, with blurred eyes, bared his head * 
to the pair, and a certain verse rose to his lips, but 
came no further: “Inasmuch as ye ‘have done 1 
it unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me!” me 











fy CHAPTER XII. 


FOUND, BUT NOT LOST. 


ce, 


a _ JT was three days later. Mrs. Charteris, looking 
“a strangely older, sat by the glowing wood fire, 
__ wrapped in a warm shawl. She was alone, fora 
visitor was expected, an important visitor in the 
person of Lawyer Fry, who had wired to make an 
appointed interview for that day. 

_ From the play-room came gusts of girlish 
5 ‘laughter, for the cloud over Gardenfair was lifting 


a 
Oe 8 


at last. De 

ye! Upstairs, pale, frightened Varvara sat up in bed, 
struggling back to health slowly, under Minchin’s 
pitiful care. And away at The Bend, the Boy and 
the Girl were tending the strayed lamb they had 
folded, 
¢ Bs Yes, the cloud was lifting. Yet Granny’s face 
ae wore a disturbed, unrestful look, and her fingers 
_ worked agitatedly as she waited for her visitor, | 
Presently came the opening and shutting of 
doors, a new peremptory voice, rapid questions, a 


‘hia 


ae heavy tread of footsteps, in fact the difference of 
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_ ‘atmosphere. 


things have come toa nice pass! But if you Tes; om 
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the advent of a man in an altogether femin 


“Mr. Fry, ma’am,” announced Minchin; and Mrs. — 
Charteris turned a white, scared face of alarm. a 
“Don’t rise, my dear lady, pray don’t!” The ) 
|lawyer came fussily into the room. “A pretty ie 
business this has been, to be sure. Upon my word, 







member, I told you my opinion of this unwise fad ee 
of yours to take upa school. I never approved — 
of it from the first. Better have pinched in a j t 
couple of rooms by yourself, and have let us 3 4 
get those girls of the Major's into the school ~ 
for officers’ daughters or something like that. — 
Well, well,” the lawyer seated himself, “let’s — 
get to business. The notes are traced, and the 
scamp who tried to pass off the first is comfort- 
ably lodged at the country’s expense,” he an- 4 ; 
nounced triumphantly, rubbing his hands. 
“The scamp? Do you mean Lotscha ?” faintly — 
asked Mrs. Charteris. an 
“J mean the husband of this precious Lotscha. 
It was all a plant, my dear lady—I mean a planned 
thing. This Bill Bray got his Russian wife tom 
play on that pupil of yours. Why, ’tis he who — 
goes in fear of the wife, not the wife of him. But 
it is the man only we housed in gaol, not the wife, 
unhappily. I thought I’d run down and tell yo 
and also let you know that the farmer, who has 






























ae Yes; said Mrs. Charteris absently. 
The lawyer looked at her furtively. _ 
“Ah,” he said regretfully, “I’d almost give a 
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_ richest co-heiresses in the shires. It is a madden- 
e _ ing thing, but what can we do more? Nothing ! 
_ We'll each of us go down to our graves without 
ever seeing or hearing of that oe That’s very 
certain !” a 
_ “TJ don’t know about it’s being so very certain,” 
dully said Mrs. Charteris, staring at the spluttering, 
fizzing log fire. She was bracing herself for an 
effort. ; 

“Oh, but it is. Quite certain,” convincingly 
said Lawyer Fry. “There’s not the ghost of a 
_ chance of that will ever being found!” 

“What would you say if the will had never 
been lost ?” 

_ The startling question made Lawyer Fry fairly 
jump. Then he stared apprehensively. Mrs. 
Charteris was strangely unlike herself to-day. 
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when Mrs. Charteris pice her hand to silence ; 
him. i 
Drawing an inlaid Indian box from the little 
table beside her, she tremblingly unlocked it, and 93s 
lifted out a folded parchment. a 
“That,” she said, with shaking lips, “is the last 3 
will and testament of my brother-in-law, Francis _ 
Charteris, of Charteris Royal. He gave it to me 5 
on his death-bed. And I, remembering the mad, 
reckless career of my boy, my poor, deluded, — 
misled Dick, made a sudden resolve that ’'d do _ 
my best to save his twin girlies from such a fate as _ 
their father’s. Nobody knew I had the will. I 
concealed it, meaning to bring up Dick’s daughters 
in ignorance of the wealth and its terrible tempta- — 
tions, in order to make good, sterling, self-reliant 3 
women of them before they should come to the 
knowledge of their inheritance. But I may have | 
been wrong. I may have erred in wanting to © 
shape their young lives thus. God could have a 
done it without me. He has shown me that now. — 
I have had a great shock, a strain that tells me I~ 4 
am not one to presume to be a wire-puller of fate. a 
I might have died in that swoon I had the other 
day. So I now give into your custody the will ig 
meant to keep for a few years!” “a 
Lawyer Fry had turned from grey to purple, ‘ 
from purple to grey, as the thunderclap descended — 
upon his stunned ears. For a few moments he | 












he will 
oe Madam,” he foamed, “I’m not sure you are 
not liable to be prosecuted for this work !” 

“Oh, no! I never said the will was lost. ’Twas 
you who said so,” Mrs. Charteris observed calmly 
and innocently. 

- Then the storm burst. But presently the 
m “secretly overjoyed lawyer thought better of his 

renzied outburst of rage. The will was in his 


y hands. What did anything matter? 








CHAPTER XH 







ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. | 





H, what a world it is of surprises!” Cherrie 
burst into the schoolroom one morning, her 
face aflame with news. a 
* “ Ach, leedle one, come you and study 1” ong 
ne treated the Fraulein plaintively. 
i “Study! Not I! Were going to have a bill 
holiday, and throw lesson books into the corner. — 
Ry Something has happened, girls! It is just like a — 
“A fairy tale! Granny has told Berry and me this Mg 










a 














morning. The lawyer, Mr. Fry, said there must be _ 
Bh no more secrets, he wouldn’t have it. So Granny — 
es told us. And she is crying—so is Berry. But i 
i, thought I’d come and tell you all.” an 
a “Is it something more about that poor Phoebe 
ee Brown?” asked Pauline Skeffington syinpathettealiyl a 
ae “No, oh no! Phcebe’s all-right at The Bend 
) i The Girl is petting her up as if she were a youn, 
i queen. And even the Boy twiddles his ai 
over Pheebe, quite interested, y’ know!” a 
a ee they’d like to adopt her; perhaps they oe 
158 
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Il do so,” observed Cecy, whose imagination © 
_ always had a practical colour. 
- “No fear! Granny thinks heaps of Phcebe, and 
_ Pheebe of ey Nothing would a the two, 
Bh especially now.” 
_ “But what's your news, Cherrie? Do get on to 
your news!” impatiently said Isabel Damer, push- 
_ ing away her books readily enough. 
“Guess. I give you three guesses. Don’t all 
Bs shout at once, like rooks. You first, Fraulein, 
; please,” politely said Cherrie. 
Yes, well.” The Fraulein looked pensively at 
3 her own ink-stained fingers. “ But a wedding, is 
-it—a union in this what you call Friday Town? 
_° The amiable-and-all-condescending pastor, Herr 
: - Yarke, marries himself, eh?” she said suggestively. 
. A ripple of chuckles went round at the young 
_ German’s romantic suggestion. But one girl was 
startled and silent. Isabel’s face whitened suddenly, 
and her large eyes wandered in affright from 
_ Fraulein’s broad fair face to Cherrie’s. 

“ As for Mr. Yorke’s getting married, perhaps 
yes, and perhaps no,” mischievously said Cherrie. 
“Them as live longest will know most,’ as Minchin 
crushingly says, when she doesn’t want you to know 
‘something. But my news has got to do with us, 
not Mr. Yorke.” 

_ “Mrs, Charteris is going to take us all down to 
that seaside village where mother is so anxious 
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Archie should go to get over the shock of falling 4 
into the river!” eagerly said Isabel, whose bright ra 
colour was ebbing back again. z 

“Nothing of the sort. But give it up and I'll — 
tell you. Granny is going to take us—Berry and 
me—to Charteris Royal! It is our home now, and ! 
when Berry and I are women-grown it will belong 
to us both, because of our father who died a soldier’s 
death in the Sudan. We shall be quite rich, 
Berry and I,” soberly said Cherrie. To be quite 
rich, and to live in grandeur somehow did not 
seem so madly desirable to Cherrie Charteris as it i 
had done once. Her news meant many things that _ 4 
were sorrowful enough, and the girl’s eyes travelled __ 
sadly round the faces of the fellow-pupils who were 
to drop out of the new life. 

It had been such a happy, fascinating time at 
Gardenfair, the quaint home amid the quaint: ig 
village-life of Friday Street. Now it wasto come _ 
to an end, and a rush of hot tears blinded Cherrie 
for the moment. 

“Going away from Gardenfair! Oh, Cherrie! 
Going away! Has it come to that? It’s like an ; 
earthquake!” Isabel sprang up, and pushed back 
the new hair curling on her forehead. “And what 
about me?” she demanded. It was truly like an . 
earthquake to Isabel ; Aer happy world was topplitgs 
about her ears. 


“And what about me and Pollie?” Choa 
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 Skeffington, i in the shock of surprise, forgot to be 
~ stilted, and was her natural self. Gardenfair to be 
broken up! Cecy was furious with fate. But 
next to Isabel, the news told most on stolid Pauline. 
To the astonishment of herself, as well as the 
other girls, Pauline burst into a passionate storm 
of tears. 

“JT don’t want to go away from you, Cherrie,— 
from you and Mrs. Charteris. Nobody was ever 
ie ci so sweet to me before,” she sobbed in unrestrained 
grief. ; 

«“ Hilloa! Oh, I say, come! The waterworks 
turned on like this—what for? Wish Vd brought: 
my mac and umbrella!” 

It was Archie’s voice, and reversing himself, he 
walked into the schoolroom on his hands, instead of 
his feet, by way of diverting the general grief perhaps. 
, “Qh, Archie, isn’t it awful!” Isabel flew to her 
young brother, throwing her arms round his waving 
ankles, instead of his neck, which was out of her 
reach, 

“ What’s up? Another robbery?” The question 
uprose from the floor in gurgling, muffled accents. 

“Get right side up and listen, dear,’ mournfully 
said Isabel. “Gardenfair's come to an end, 
Archie!” — 

“ What !” The boy instantly resumed the position 
in which nature intended him to walk through life. 
“Bust up, have you?” He regarded Cherrie 


















_ you my bank-book to prove it ! I’ll give the money 


disdain, “But, I say, look here,” he went on, 


magisterially. “Has it to do with the robbery? 
Because if it has, I’ve got seventeen pounds eleve 
and sevenpence in the Savings Bank—I can show 









like a shot to Mrs. Charteris, if that’s all.” And 

Archie meant what he said. % 
“Oh, that’s not it.” Cherrie went on to explain 

the marvellous news to the astonished boy. us 
“Well, but—what’s all the weeping about?” 
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he said at last, looking round the swelled faces, ‘a 
for even the soft-hearted Fraulein was sympa- ae 
thetically sobbing. “Because you girls are to be an 
separated, d’you say ? Well, and why not ? Changes a 
are lightsome. Look at me, now. Father has 
told me this morning that I am to goto Harrow ~ 
in six months. Hear that, Jess? Well,and d’you © 
suppose I burst out crying when he said so? 
Girls are just the queerest things that walk the 
earth, that’s my opinion of them. I give them 
up!” Archie’s head reared itself in lofty, manly 


















“besides my news about Harrow, I've got more 
to tell you, Jess. I’m to read with Yorke for six. ‘* 
months! Well, what’s there to colour up about? 

What a temper you've got! Father thought of 
persuading the Boy at The Bend to let me read 
with him. But the Boy said no, absolutely no, 
And I’m jolly glad he did! So he advised my 


father to put me instead with Yorke. The Boy | 
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says he is the cleverest young chap in the Church— 
bound to be a bishop one day. So father has got 
Yorke to agree, and that’s settled, but you don’t 
see me moping round with half a dozen handker- 
chiefs at my eyes!” disgustedly said the boy. 
“I’m off again! I thought I’d ride over and let 
you have the news. Now, I’m going to tell Friday 
Street ; it will wake them up to have me down 
among them every day at Yorke’s rooms!” Archie 
grinned pleasantly as he jumped off the table 
where he had been sitting in a pool of ink from 
Fraulein’s bottle, upset in Isabel’s rush at her 
brother. He was promising himself some amiable 
diversions to vary the monotony of six months’ grind. 

“He’s dripping with ink—but what does any- 
thing matter?” wailed Isabel, mournfully regarding 
the back view of Archie as he scorched gaily across 
the Green, skirting the pond, from which the in- 
dignant geese hissed their hysterical scoldings in 
his wake. 

And to the rest of the girls of Gardenfair it 
really seemed as if nothing add matter. 

“ There’s the Girl coming in the garden-gate,” 
said Cherrie heavily. “1 wonder if she has heard 
the dreadful news that we are all to part?” 

But that Miss Flora had heard it, was written in 
the withered, little winter apple of a face that 
turned piteously from one to another of the fresh, 
young faces upturned to hers. 
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_ made glad his heart and mine. Not that the Boy 
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ae 
“Oh, my dears, my dears! And we thought 

you had come to grow up at Gardenfair like the © 4 
flowers! And here you are to be uprooted before 3 ‘ 
our eyes! And as the Boy says, it’s like growing _ 
old in a day to lose your young voices and rippling _ 
laughter, your dancing, skipping footsteps, that 



























and I are old—by no means!” 

“Miss Flora, dear, we shall never forget you 
nor the Boy either, no matter where we go in this 
world, never !” 

It was Cherrie who descended on the Girl likea 
whirlwind, hugging and squeezing the spinster 
until there was little breath left in Miss Flora’s 
spare body. 

“Well away, my dear maid! We'll miss you 
sorely—sorely! But the spring is bound to move 
on—or the summer would never come to us, you 
see. And if there were no summer, there’d be no 
harvest, deary. ’Tis so, too, that we poor mortals 
ripen. There’s youth, the spring-tide; then, 
summer's ripening of the fair fruit ; after that, yes, a 
after that, 

O summer land of harvest, 
O fields for ever white, ~ 


With souls that wear Christ’s raiment, 
With crowns of golden light.” 


A great hush fell on the schoolroom, and the a A | 
girls looked with awed eyes at the rapt, old face — 
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pe “tat in its turn was seeing afar off, “a great multi- 
- tude which no man can number... standing 
a before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
_ with white robes, and palms in their hands.” 

* . * * % 

“But you won’t be quite altogether forlorn, Miss 
Flora, dear. There will be Isabel left, you know,” 
Cherrie, who could not be long repressed, said 
cheerfully, presently. 

“Isabel?” The Girl looked doubtfully across 
the room at the tall, straight girl. 

“Yes, you'll have poor me, and I’m going to be 


over the new leaf everybody talks about.” Isabel 
se swooped down upon the alarmed little spinster. 
“Dear heart!” Something in the warm, clasp- 
ing arms told the Girl that it was a new Isabel, 
soft, womanly, and changed, whose warm, fresh 
lips were on her withered cheek. “The new leaf 
is already turned.” And it was true. 
* * * * * 
A couple of summers, a couple of winters have 
passed, and lo! it is summer again. And Friday 
- Street is all agog with excitement, for news has 
just come that Gardenfair is to be opened up for 
a spell of six weeks. Granny and her girls are 
coming to spend a summer holiday in the quaint 
little home on the Green they love so well. 
All the girls think that the stately, winsome 


as sweet to you as ever I can. I mean to turn~ 












girl at Damer Court, who has just come peed from 
her first London season, is more sweet and more a 
lovable than when she set out for it. 7 

For Isabel Damer is a far different girl from 
the one who gloried in startling and alarming the — 
frightened, awed villagers, 

She has grown to know how to wear the “ price- ‘ . 
less ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,” as well — 
as the other gems her doting father adorned her 

with for her first court. ; 

“And it becomes her best of all,” Alan Vora 
whispers to himself; and a happy glow of secret | 
hope makes his pleasant face still more attractive. _ 
Be And the Skeffingtons are coming straight from 

a _ Paris, where they say Cecy has taken on much — 
re French polish, while Pauline is more British and > 4 
more delightfully true than ever. we 

For the rest, little Varvara and Phoebe Brown 
are coming from Charteris Royal, where they have | 
been ever since Lawyer Fry got the will in his 
fingers. Day by day Varvara’s nature is opening — 
like a pure flower under Granny’s loving, tender oe a 
culture. She and every one else have forgotten — 
the act she did in frightened, coerced i ignorance of | 

_ right and wrong, not from any inherent wickedness. — 

And the young co-heiresses of Charteris Royal? — 
How fares it with them? Little fear of the two ; 
bright, brave, young spirits ever bringing anything — 
but credit to the old name, the old stock, for 
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they have been purified through fire; their young 
eyes have been opened to life’s dark side as well: 
as its sunny one. 

The happy summer gathering that is looming 
near will be an ideal one. The girl-hearts of 
Granny’s crew are, one and all, bubbling with 
joy at the prospect of living over again in the 
old-world atmosphere of the Green the golden 


“days of the past, which gleam none the less brightly 


by reason of the dark hours that shadowed them. 
“We shall do everything over again; it will 
be putting back the clock!” jubilantly say Cherry 
and Beryl with one voice. But Granny shakes 
her silver curls a little sadly. 
“That’s a thing not given to mortals to do,” 


she says. “The buds push on, and become 
roses, but the roses nevermore go back to be 
buds again.” 


“You mean that we girls are pushing on to 
become women, one of these days,” sagely observes 
Cherrie, and Granny nods happily this time. 

“Yes, women—pure and bright and good, happy 
wives and mothers, please God!” 

There is a little breathless hush; the twin- 
sisters are silent, but they know Granny is weaving 
the life-romance of the wildest madcap among 
her girls—Isabel Damer. 


And so the “pageant of summer” creeps on 






apace, ‘and there is an expectant stir | or 
Green. 

“ Makes one feel quite ee again. to think 
Granny's girls and herself at Gardenfair,” 
the Boy at The Bend, with longing eyes at 
goodly prospect. 















a “Yes, yes, but we're not old, brother ! By nose 
Re. means old,” says the Girl, craving also for the — 


glad future that is coming, : ne 
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Dennis Crane. Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. Cloth boards. 

Re 2s. 6d. net. 

aR The Earnest Life. By Silas K. Hocking. Crown 8vo. 192 

ES pages. With portrait and autograph. Handsomely bound in 

ire cloth boards. 

: Stories of Self-Help: Recent and Living Examples of Men 

Hk Risen from the Ranks. By John Alexander, Well Illustrated. 

2 A Young Man’s Mind.~ By J. A. Hammerton, Crown 8vo, 

Cloth extra, gilt top. 

The Romance of the Bible. The Marvellous History of the 

i British and Foreign Bible Society. By Charles F, Bateman. 

ee Crown 8vo, - Cloth. 

~ Crown and Empire: A Popular Account of the Lives, Public 

’ and Domestic, of Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra, By Alfred 
E. Knight. Large Crown 8vo. 336 pages. Cloth boards. 

Our Rulers from William the Conqueror to Edward VII. 
By J. Alexander, Foolscap 4to. Cloth gilt. Sixty beautiful 
Illustrations. Attractively bound. 

The Great Siberian Railway : What Isawon my Journey. By 
Dr. F. E. Clark. Crown 8vo. 213 pages. Sixty-five First-class 





Bs Illustrations on art paper, and a Map. Handsomely bound. 

. Chaplains at the Front. By One of Them. Incidents in the ° 

oe Life of a Chaplain during the Boer War, 1899-1900. By Owen 
ee Spencer Watkins, Acting Wesleyan Chaplain to His Majesty's 

a Forces. Crown 8vo. 334 pages. Handsomely bound, 

Bi Lord Roberts of Kandahar, V.C.: The Life-Story of a Great 

P Soldier. By Walter Jerrold. Crown 8vo. Fight Illustrations, 


. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, 2s. 6d, net. ; 
__~ Sir Redvers H. Buller, V.C.: The Story of His Life.and Cam- 
By paigns. By Walter Jerrold. Crown 8vo, 218 pages. With 
) WK $ Illustrations. 2s. 6d net. 











2s. each. | 
The Home Library, 
Crown 8vo, 320 pages. Handsome Cloth Covers. 42 
Fully Illustrated. a ; 


~The Adventures of Don Lavington ; or, In the Days of t 









Following Jesus: A Bible Picture Book for the Young. 
134 by 10 inches. Contains 12 beautifully coloured Old a 
Testament Scenes, with appropriate letterpress by D.J.D. “ 

Brought to Jesus: A Bible Picture Book for Little ‘Rez 
Containing 12 New Testament Scenes, printed in colours. Size, 
134 by ro inches, Handsome coloured boards. oe 

Bible Pictures and Stories: Old and New Testament. | In 
Volume. Bound in handsome cloth, with 89 full-page Illustratio 
by Eminent Artists. ; “ 

Light for Little Footsteps; or, Bible Stories Illustrated. W 
beautiful coloured Cover and Frontispiece. Full of Pictures. Si 
134 by Io inches, “se 

Potters: their Arts and Crafts. Historical, Biographical an 
Descriptive. By John C. Sparks and Walter Gandy. Crown 8vo. 
Copiously Illustrated, Cloth extra, ae 

The Story of, Jesus. For Little Children. By Mrs. G. E. 
Morton. New Edition. Large 8vo. 340 pages. Eight pictures — 
in best style of colour-work, and many other Illustrations, H and-— 
somely bound in cloth boards. See 


Victoria: Her Life and Reign. By Alfred E, Knight. Crown _ 



















erred 384 pages. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d.; fancy cloth, gilt edg 
3s. 6d. 


yt 












True unto Death * a Story of Russian Life. By E. F. Pollard. 
By Bitter Experience: A Story of the Evils of Gambling. , 
Scott Graham. EE 


Love Conquereth; or, The Mysterious Trespasser. 
Charlotte Murray. * ™ 
White Ivory and Black, and other Stories of Adventure by S 


and Land. By Tom Bevan, E. Harcourt Burrage, and Jo 
Higginson, : 


Press Gang. By G. Manville Fenn. 


Roger the Ranger: A Story of Border Life among the Indians 
By E. F. Pollard, ee 


Brave Brothers; or, Young Sons of Providence. By E, 
Stooke. to. es 
















White Dove of Aritzir A Romance of snale Indian “og 
fe. By E. F, Pollard. tke 





d Bryonie. By Jennie Chappell. 


b win, the Boy Outlaw ; or, The Dawn of Freedom in maces 
A Story of the Days of Robin Hood. By J. Frederick ‘Hodgetts. i 
nco, the Peruvian Chief. By W. H. G. pansion: Illus- 

trated by Lancelot Speed. - 


| 
Rae By Flora E. Berry, Author of “In Small Corners 
. Six Illustrations. 





ed 


By Mrs. Charles Garnett. oe <i 


y 
TP ha 


Lion cy of “Africa, By Willis Boyd Allen. Sixteen 





Shain. Mary. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


hy’s Training ; or, Wild-flower or Weed? By Jennie 
Jee +9 


x 
an 


rSadaes Blessing By Jennie Chappell. oo 


lic 
f 


es eeeas 3 Ox, Sir Philip’ s Private Messenger. By Mary 
. Ropes. 

ders into Unknown Lands, By A. Montefiore-Brice, F.G.S. 
Ss and Shadows of Forster Square. By Rev. E. H. 


ne Last Earl Grahame. By Rev. J. M. Dryerre, L.L.B. oe 


net ch t . ¥"% 






? oe eH “Yemtamed 
be THE HOME LIBRARY (ontnned) 


The Martyr of Kolin; A Story of the Bohemian Perse 
By H. O. Ward. 


_ Morning Dew-Drops: A Temperance Text Racks “By Si 
Lucas Balfour. ta 


Mark Desborough’s Vow. ‘By Annie S. Swan. 
Norman’s Nugget. By J. Macdonald Oxley, B.A. 


. A Puritan Wooing: A Tale of the Great Awakening in Nev 
England. By Frank Samuel Child. - 


__ | Petrel Darcy; or, In Honour Bound. By T. Corrie. — 
A Polar Eden; or, The Goal of the “ Dauntless,” By Ch 























R. Kenyon. ; 
The Strait Gate. By Annie S. Swan. a 
_ The Spanish Maiden: A Story of Brazil. By eines E. Hor 
brook, 






Wardlaugh ; or, Workers Together. By Charlotte Murray, : 
The Wreck of the “ Providence.” By Eliza F. Pollard. _ 


Alfred the Great: The Father of the English. By i Pag 













Crown 8v0. Bound in handsome Cloth Boards. Well vinsage ; 









Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, With Twelve Tie 
by Helen Stratton. ‘ 
The Old Lieutenant and His Son, By Norman McLeo 
Coral Island. By R. M. Ballantyne. 


Nettie’s Mission. Stories Illustrative of the- Lord’s 
By Alice Gray. 


Home Influence: A Tale for Mothers, By Grace Aguilar 
The Gorilla Hunters. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
What Katy Did. By Susan Coolidge. 

Peter the Whaler. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
Melbourne House. By Susan Warner. 

The Lamplighter. By Miss Cummins. 


Grimm’s Fairy Tales. Carefully chosen from the Tales 
lected by the Brothers Grimm, Sees 

The Swiss Family Robinson: Adventures on a Desert Islaz 

Tom Brown’s School- SPAS. By an Old Boy. ‘ae 1g 
Twelve Illustrations. 
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2S. each (continued). 


LIBRARY or STANDARD WORKS sy FAMOUS AUTHORS (contd. 





Little Women and Good Wives. By Louisa M. Alcot. 450 
pages. Six Illustrations. 


The Wide, Wide World. By Susan Warner. 478 pages. Six 


Illustrations. 

Danesbury House, By Mrs. Henry Wood. 332 pages. Six 
Illustrations. 

Stepping Heavenward. By E, Prentiss. 332 pages. Six Illus- 
trations. 


John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs. Craik. 540 pages. 
Life aad Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
Naomi; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. Webb. 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, By John Bunyan. 416 pages. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Westward Ho! By Chas. Kingsley. 





Large Crown 8vo. 320 pages. Full of Illustrations. Handsomely bound 
in Cloth Boards. 2s. each. 


Two Great Explorers: The Lives of Fridtjof Nansen, and 
Sir Henry M. Stanley. 

Heroes of Land and Sea: Firemen and their Exploits, and 
the Lifeboat. 





My Dogs in the Northland. ByEgertonR. Young. 288 pages 
Many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. , 

Bunyan’s Folk of To-day ; or, The Modern Pilgrim’s Progress. 
By Rev. J. Reid Howatt. Twenty Illustrations. Crown 8vo.' Cloth 
extra, 

Sunday Afternoons with My Scholars. By J. Attenborough. 
With portrait. Crown 8vo. 290 pages. Cloth gilt. 

Bible Light for Little Pilgrims. A Coloured Scripture Picture 
Roll, Contains 12 beautifully coloured Old and New Testament 
Scenes, with appropriate texts. Varnished cover printed in 10 
colours. Mounted on Roller for hanging. 

Platform, Pulpit and Desk; or, Tools for Workers. Being 
148 Outline Addresses on all Phases of the Temperance Movement 
for all Ages and Classes. .By W N. Edwards, F.C.S. With an 
Introduction by Canon Barker. Crown 8vo. 300 pages. 

Bible Picture Roll. Containing a large Engraving of a Scripture 
Subject, with letterpress, for each day in the month. Mounted on 
Roller for hanging, 

Love, Courtship, and Marriage. By Rev. F. B, Meyer, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 152 pages. Embellished cloth cover. 2s. net. Full 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


By $ W. Partridge & Co. mee 





NE a a a A at oe Ree : 
ks "Ts." Odtenche ns 
Partridge’s Eighteenpenny Series | : 
( ; Or CHARMING STORIES FOR HOLIDAY AND FIRESIDE READING, t 
Crown 8vo0. 160 pages. Well Lllustvated and A ttvactively Bound. 
_ A String of Pearls, By E, F, Pollard. nee 
_ Elsie Macgregor ; or, Margaret’s Little Lass. By Ramsay Guthrie 
_ The Lady of the Chine, » By M. S. Haycraft. i 
__. Carola’s Secret. By Ethel F. Heddle. <a 
The Home of His Fathers, By Lillias Campbell Davidson. 
_ A Great Patience. By L. Moberley. eae 
__. In the Bonds of Silence, By J. L. Hornibrook. 
A Late Repentance, By Hannah B. Mackenzie. 
Shepherds and Sheep. By E. Stuart-Langford., 
The Golden Doors. By M.S. Haycraft, 
A Noble Champion. By David Hobbs. 








































_ The Up-to-date Library. ; aa 
. ——  _ ¥ ‘ ; 3 . 
FS Of Thick Crown 8v0, Volumes. 320 pages, Many Illustrations. eek 
be Cloth Boards. yl 
Mick Tracy, the Irish Scripture Reader. By the Author o 
i meta Dim: Doolan."' ‘ed 1 ae 
__ Grace Ashleigh. By Mary D. R. Boyd. i ee 
Without a Thought; or, Dora’s Discipline. By Jenni 


rt Chappell. ‘ ec 
___ Edith Oswald; or, Living for Others. By Jane M,Kippen. 
A Bunch of Cherries, By J. W. Kirton. : 
A Village Story. By Mrs. G. E. Morton, - 
The Eagle Cliff. By R. M. Ballantyne. we 
_ More Precious than Gold, By Jennie Chappell. eee 
The Slave Raiders of Zanzibar. By E. Harcourt Burrage. ‘3 
‘Ester Ried, By Pansy. : x 
Avice : a Story of Imperial Rome. By E. F. Pollard, 
The King’s Daughter. By Pansy. : us 
: The Foster Brothers ; or, Foreshadowed. By Mrs. Morton, 
| The Household Angel. By Madeline Leslie, _ Se 
+ The Green Mountain Boys: a Story of the American War 
Independence. By E. F, Pollard, : ; 2 
A Way in the Wilderness. By Maggie Swan, 
Miss Elizabeth’s Niece, By M.S. Haycraft. 
The Man of the House, By “ Pansy.” 








Fear 1s. 6d, each (continued). 
UP-TO-DATE LIBRARY (continued). , 


live Chauncey’s Trust: a Story of Life’s Turning Points. “i 

By Mrs. E.R. Pitman. : f OR 
Whither Bound ? a Story of Two Lost Boys. By Owen Landor, y 
Three People. By “ Pansy.” At 
Chrissy’s Endeavour. By“ Pansy.” ~ ae 
The Young Moose Hunters. By C. A. Stephens. | 
-Eaglehurst Towers. By Emma Marshall. 










































 Chilgoopie the Glad: a Story of Korea and her Children. By ‘a 
_ Jean Perry. With eight Illustrations on art paper, and boundin ~~ 
____ cloth boards. : ~ eh 
~The Man in Grey; or, More about Korea. By Jean Perry. — 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth boards. Rv 
More Nails for Busy Workers, By C. Edwards, Author of “A 
_ Box of Nails for Busy Christian Workers,’’ etc. Crown 8vo. 196 
_ pages. Cloth boards. pens : ‘ih 
Queen Alexandra: the Nation’s Pride. By Mrs. C. N. et 
_ Williamson, Crown 8vo. Tastefully bound. 1s. 6d. net. ae 
King and Emperor: the Life-History of Edward VII. By i 
Arthur Mee. Crown 8vo. Cloth boards. 1s. 6d. net. oes 
William McKinley: Private and President. By Thos. Cox 
‘Meech. Crown 8vo. 160 pages, with Portrait. 1s, 6d. net. = OR 
_ Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. His Character, His Spirit, ; 
ae Himself. By R. E. Speer. Cloth, gilt top. 1s. 6d. net. ee 
Studies of the Man Paul. By Robert E. Speer. Long 8vo. 
304 pages. Cloth gilt. 1s. 6d. net. i he Mad 
‘The Angel and the Demon ; and other Stories. By E.Thorney- 
? croft Fowler. Cloth gilt. Eight Illustrations. 
’ A Measuring Eye. By E. Stuart-Langford. Illustrated. Cloth 
_ boards. . “00 ae 
Wellington: the Record of a Great Military Career. By A..F. — 
Knight. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, with Portrait. 1s. 6d. net. a 
‘Hector Macdonald ; or, The Private who became a General. By 
_. TT. F.G. Coates. Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, with Portrait. 1s.6d.net. — 
- Baden-Powell: The Hero of Mafeking. By W. Francis Aitken. 
~ Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, with Portrait. 1s. 6d. net, , $ 
 Every-day Life in South Africa. By E.E.K.Lowndes, Crown 
vo, Illustrated, Cloth boards. 1s. 6d, net. ; ; 
Boyan By Rev. J. C. Carlile. Crown 8vo. 128 pages. 
Clo ‘ oe : 
Insects : Foes and Friends, By W. Egmont Kirby, M.D.,F.L.S. | 
32 pages of Coloured Illustrations. Cloth boards, 
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‘The Britich Boys ae 









Fully Illustrated. Crown 800; 168 pages. Cloth extra, . 









a The Adventures of Ji. By G. E, ‘Farrow, Author of “Tt 
ai _Wallypug of Why.” : 







“Missionary Heroes: ‘Stories of Heroism on the Micsibhaey Fi 
_ By C. D. Michael, ea 










urs Audvew Bennett’s Haniioes 3 or, The Shadow of God's Pro 
‘ dence. By Lydia Phillips. 





- Brown A1; or, A Stolen Holiday. By E. M. Stooke. 
en ine Pigeons’ Cave: A Story of Great Orme’ s Head in 1806, : 






_ By J. S. Fletcher. 





Robin the Rebel. By H. Louis Bedford, 
Runaway Rollo. By E. M. Stooke. 


Success: Chats about Boys who have Won it, a I 
_ Michael. wee 






Well Done! Stories of Brave Endeavour, — 
Michael. 






‘The Wonder Seekers, By Henry J. Barker, M.A. ae 
Little Soldiers, By Kate L. Mackley, 









‘Will; ; or, That Boy from the Unio. By Lydia Phillips, 


Noble ees Stories 
Michael. 


Armour Bri 
Taylor. 






of Peril and Heroism. Edited by ( eal 






ght: The Story of a Boy’s Battles, By 1 








Ben: A Story of Life’s Byways. By Lydia ‘Phillips, 


Major Brown ; or, Whether White or Black, a Man. By 
S. Davis. ‘ 






Jack. A Story of a Scapegrace, By E. M. eee 


| Hubert Ellerdale: 
Oak Rhind, 






A Tale of the Days of Wicliffe, 


' > 


By S. W. Partridge & Co. 15 








1s. 6d. each (continued). 

~The British Girls’ Library. 

Fully Illustvated. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Cloth extra. 

_ The Mystery, Baby ; or, Patsy at Fellside. By Alice M. Page. 
- Zillah, the Little Dancing Girl. By Mrs. ne St. Leger. 
__ Patsie’s Bricks. By L. S. Mead. 


| Salome’s Burden ; or, The Shadow on the Homes. By Eleanora 
: H. Stooke. 


Heroines: True Tales of Brave Women. By C. D. Michael. 
Granny’s Girls. By M. B. Manwell. 
Mousey ; » or, Cousin Robert’s Treasure. By Eleanora H. - 





Stooke. 
Marigold’s Fancies. By L. E. Tiddeman. 
“Our Phyllis.” By M. S. Haycraft. 
, The Lady of Greyham ; or, Low in a Low Place. By Emma 


E. Hornibrook, 
The Gipsy Queen. By Emma Leslie. 
Kathleen ; or, A Maiden’s Influence. By Julia Hack. 


The Rajah’s Daughter; or, The Half-Moon Girl. By Bessie 
Marchant, 


In Self-Defence. By Julia Hack. 


Regia; or, Her Little Kingdom. By E. M. Waterworth and 
Jennie Chappell. 


Una’s Marriage. By Mrs. Haycraft. 
Tephi: An Armenian Romance. By Cecilia M. Blake. 


_ Queen of the Isles. By Jessie M. E. Saxby. 





¥ 
os 
_ Picture Books. 
a Size 9 by 7 inches. Coloured and numerous other Illustrations. Handsome 
, Coloured Cover, Paper Boards with Cloth Back. 
iB: EePPy and Gay: Pictures and Stories for Every Day. By 
we . Dz. 


Be ciies and Joys for Girls and Boys. By D. J. D. 
Anecdotes of Animals and Birds, By Uncle John. 
Stories of Animal Sagacity. By D. J. D, 








1s. 6d. cae aianolt: 
“The Worlds Wonders” Series. a 


\ Crown 800. 160 pages. Copiously Iilustrated. Handsome Cloth Conte oi < 
ee 


The Conquest of the Air: The Romance of Aerial Navigation, 
_ By John Alexander, 


* Surgeons and their Wonderful Discoveries. By F a 
, Holmes. 


a 
The Life-Boat: Its History and Heroes. By F. M. Holmes. | 


Firemen and their Exploits. With an Account of Fire  Briga 
and Appliances. By F. M.’Holmes. 


The Romance of the Save Banks, By Archibald 
Bowie. ; 


The Romance of Glass Making, A Sketch of the History 
Ornamental Glass. By W. Gandy. 


The Romance of the Post-Office: Its Inception and \ 
drous Development. By Archibald G. Bowie. 


Marvels of Metals. By F. M. Holmes. 
_ Triumphs of the Printing Press, By Walter Jerrold. 
a Electricians and their Marvels. By Walter Jerrold. 
ee Musicians and their Compositions, By J. R.Griffiths, — 
























by AY ° ° 
Devotional Classics. : 
i A New Series of Devotional Books by Standard Authors. Weill privé 0 


good paper. Size 64 by 4h inches. Beautifully eased i th PAs 
Cloth Boards. 1s. 6d. each, NET. \ fey 
(Not illustrated.) 


The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 4 Kempis, ft 
The Holy War. By John Bunyan, E 





Letters on the Simple Life. By the Queen of Rouma 
Corelli, Madame Sarah Grand, ‘John Oliver 
: Conan Doyle, The Bishop of "London, anon 
Sir J. Crichton Browne, Rev. S. Baring-Gould, Dr. 
Nicoll, etc. Crown 8vo. 160 pages. ith Autog 
tributors in fac-simile. _ Imitation Linen, 1s. net. 
1s. 6d, net, (Not illustrated.) 


aa 


: 


_ By S. W. Partridge & Co. 17 


1s. 6d. each (continued). 


xt Popular Missionary Biographies. 


Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Cloth extra, Fully Illustrated. 


The Christianity. of the Continent: a Retrospect and a 
; Review. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 

Missionaries | have met, and the work they have done, 
By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 

James Chalmers, Missionary and Explorer of Rarotonga and 
New Guinea. By William Robson. 

Griffith John, Founder of the Hankow Mission, Central China. 
By William Robson. 

Robert Morrison : The Pioneer of Chinese Missions, By William 
J. Townsend. ; 

Amid Greenland Snows; or, The Early History of Arctic 

_ Missions. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 

Bishop Patteson : The Martyr of Melanesia. By same Author. 

Captain Allen Gardiner: Sailor and Saint. By same Author. 

The Congo for Christ: The Story of the Congo Mission. By 
Rev. J. B. Myers. New Edition, brought up to date. 

David Brainerd, the Apostle to the North-American Indians, 
By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 

David Livingstone: His Labours and his Legacy. By Arthur 

’ Montefiore-Brice. . 

From Kafir Kraal to Pulpit: The Story of Tiyo Soga, First 
Ordained Preacher of the Kafir Race. By Rev. H. T. Cousins. 

Japan : andits People. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 

John Williams: The Martyr Missionary of Polynesia. By Rev. 
James Ellis. 

James Calvert ; or, From Dark to Dawn in Fiji. By R. Vernon. 

Lady Missionaries in Foreign Lands, By Mrs. E. R. Pitman. 

Missionary Heroines in Eastern Lands. By Mrs. E. R. Pitman, 

Reginald Heber : Bishop of Calcutta, Author of “ From Green- 
land's Icy Mountains.’’ By A. Montefiore-Brice, F.R.G.S. 

Robert Moffat : The Missionary Hero of Kuruman. By David 
J. Deane. 

Samuel Crowther : The Slave Boy who became Bishop of the 
Niger. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 


Thomas J. Comber: Missionary Pioneer to the Congo, By 


Rev, J. B. Myers. 


William Carey : The Shoemaker who became the Father and 


Founder of Modern Missions. By Rev. J. B. Myers, 
Henry Martyn. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. B 





ne ‘ed each conte. 
_Pepalar Biographies. ie ne 


, Grown 8v0. Cloth Boards. Fully raitelted 















_ George Maller: : The Modern Apostle af Faith. By Fre ; 
LUN WWiarne: |” ‘Tar, 
 Life-Story of Ira D, Sankey, The eet Evangelist B 

_ David Williamson. 4 ; 
Great Evangelists, and the Way God has Used Th 

By Jesse Page. Crown 8vo. 360 eg with Portraits and 
A trations. ian 
- Women who have “Worked oad Won. The Life Story 
Mrs. Spurgeon, Mrs. Booth-Tucker, F. R. Haverualy and. Re 
By Jennie Chappell. 
John Bright: Apostle of Free Trade. By Jesse Page, F.R 


_ The Two See ‘By eee Alexander. ey 
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Dwight L. Moody : The Efferwork of a ‘Modern Evangel 

Beare 3 Rev. J. H. Batt. a ea ary 

Noble Work by Noble Women : Sketches of the Lives of 

Bent Baroness Burdett-Coutts, Lady Henry Somerset, Miss Sarah 

son, Mrs. Fawcett, and Mrs. Gladstone. By Jennie Chappell. 

Four Noble Women and their Work: Sketches of the Life an 
Work of Frances Willard, Agnes Weston, visire Dora, and C Ca 
Booth. By Jennie Chappell. 

‘The Canal Boy who became President. By Fred 
Gammon. 


Florence Nightingale : The Wounded Soldiers’ Frie 
















: “a Eliza F. Pollard, 

Four Heroes of India : Clive, Warren Hastings, H 
Sh ' Lawrence. By F. M. Holmes. 

i General Gordon: The Christian Soldier and Hero. 

Lee Barnett Smith. 


W. E. Gladstone : England's Great Commonees ; By * 

Jerrold. With Portrait and 38 other Illustrations. : 
7 Heroes and Heroines of the ‘Scottish Covenanters. 
: J. Meldrum Dryerre, LL.B., F.R.G.S, s ts 
se John Knox and the Scottish Reformation. » By G. Bam 
‘ Ny Smith, 2s 
et Philip, Melancthon : The Wittemberg Prqféaete and ° 
Bue ys ol the Reformation, By Par d peers Bi ; 


eee oe ey me Ee OS eS ml Le mie 7. 
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By S. W. Partridge & Co. == ——s«OCQ), 









1s. 6d. each (continued). 


- POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES (continued). 


The Slave and his Champions: Sketches of Granville Sharp, 
pi Thomas Clarkson, William Wilberforce, and Sir T. F. Buxton. By 
oe C. D. Michael. 

4 

' C.H, Spurgeon : His Life and Ministry. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. 
ee Two Noble Lives: John Wicliffe, the Morning Star of the © 


Reformation ; and Martin Luther, the Reformer. By David J. 
Deane. 208 pages. 


ie _ William Tyndale: The Translator of the English Bible. By G 
a Barnett Smith. . 
_~ The Marquess of Salisbury: His Inherited Characteristics 
et _ Political Principles, and Personality. By W. F. Aitken. 
Joseph Parker, D.D.: His Life and Ministry. By Albert 
Dawson, 
_ Hugh Price Hughes. By Rev. J. Gregory Mantle. 


_ R. J. Campbell, M.A.; Minister of the City Temple, London 
; By Charles T. Bateman. 


___Dr. Barnardo: “The Foster-Father of Nobody’s Children.” By 
Meets Rev. J. H. Batt. 
- W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. ; Editor and Preacher. By Jane 
a Stoddart, 
FB. Meyer: His Life and Work. By Jennie Street. 

John Clifford, M.A., B.Sc., LL.D., D.D. By Chas. T. Bateman 


_. Thirty Years in the East End A Marvellous Story of Mission 
Work. By W. Francis Aitken. 


Alexander Maclaren, D.D.: The Man and His Message. By 
Rev. John C. Carlile, 

Lord Milner. By W.B. Luke. 

Lord Rosebery, Imperialist. By J. A. Hammerton, 

Joseph Chamberlain: A Romance of Modern Politics. By 
Arthur Mee. 


General Booth: The Man and His Work. By Jesse Page 

F.R.G.S. ‘ 

Torrey and Alexander: The Story of their Lives. By J. 
Kennedy Maclean. Crown 8vo, _ Illustrated. Imitation cloth, 
1s. net, Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net, 

John Kirk: The Story of a Great Mission. By John Stuart. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. ts. 6d net, 










ae 6d. each tony 













| Ulustrated Pepurd nae 


Gee $00. 160 pages: Cloth extra. Fully Mlustrated. 


i 


Bethesda Chapel. A Story of the Good Old Times. és 
a: Teach, D.D. 


Donald's wictornay By Lydia Phillips. ee A 
_ A Red Brick Cottage. By Lady Hope. 

- Marchester Stories, By Rev. C. Herbert. 

- Sister Royal. By Mrs, Haycraft. ; 


_ “Onward” Femperance Library, 











Crown 8vo, Illustrated. Cloth extra. 


__Dick’s Chum. By Miss M. A. Paull. . * 
ES This book is well written and illustrated, » It is just the book or boys. oa 


_ We Girls. By Miss M. A. Paull. 7 aan 
_. ‘A capital book for girls—written by one who thoroughly alee eer 


Manor House Mystery. By Mrs. C. L. Balfour. ae 


‘It is written in excellent style, with a well-constructed plot, sparkling dialo, 
and a faultless moral.” 


. The Bird Angel. By Miss M. A. Paull, ah 


u ‘One of Miss Paull’s most delightful stories.” 





“Lyndon the Outcast. By Mrs, Clara Lucas Balfour. 
Ronald Clayton’s Mistake. By Miss M. A. Paull. 


“Ttisa capital book to place in the hands of working lads.” 2 


Ry Nearly Lost, but Dearly Won. By Rev. T. P. Wilson, M.A 
; Author of “ Frank Oldficla," etc, bt 


Hoyle’s Popular Ballads and Recitations, By William F 
Author of ‘* Hymns and Songs,"' etc. : 
"A capital book for Sunday Sahool, Temperance, aad general Resiati I 











J Shing ey Books. 


Fully I Uustrated, Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 


ke Do. By Mabel Bowler. ‘ 
e Mystery of Marnie. By Jennie Chappell. . 
sy Kit; or, The Man with the Tattooed Face. By Robert _ 
Leighton. 

Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, 
ary C. Rowsell, 


Gibb 
Dacre : A Minster Yard Story. By Ethel Ruth Boddy. 


van Cruises : Five Children i ina Caravan—not to mention 
Old Dobbin. By Phil Ludlow. 


Many Illustrations. 
Chris the eat By F, epenacts 


eae Times. oe aes 


A Boy’s Adventures in Nova Scotia, By 
donald Oia 


nd their Wild Cousins: New and True Stories of 
als, By Rey. J. Isabell, F.E.S. 


er’s Need. By L.S, Mead. Crown 8vo, 128 Rages: 
and. Snow. By Harold Bindloss, 
jalblane of Darien. By J. Macdonald Oxley, 
J vels By Heather Grey, ; ‘ 
end of the Creek. By E. Gertrude and Annie A, Hart 
and No Work. By Harold Avery. 
aard or Ben ? By Jennie Chappell. ° 
py ; 3 or, The Story of Helen Keller. By Jennie 























True Stories of Brave Deeds; or, What Boys and Girls can _ 


k’s Desertion; A Boy’s Adventures in Canadian Forests } 
2 Wild Swans; or, The Adventure of Rowland Cleeve. By — 
ge & Co,; or, The Gibeicters of St. Anselm’ 8. “By PEencety ‘E 


Other Pets and their Wild Cousins, By Rev.J.Isabell, F.E.S. 


sks Sorrow and Joy 5 on ae Soy of an English Pibles in 











ier each” Gated: : 
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ONE SHILLING REWARD BOOKS (continue), 


















Fie. 


Birdie and her Dog, and atte Stories ae Canine S 
ru Mh _ Miss Phillips (Mrs. H. B. Looker). 
Bessie Drew ; or, The Odd Little Girl. By Am 


RAC Monti; or, The Story of a Genius. oi Mrs. Crai = 
fe ae Halifax, Gentleman.” . 









ee Fatal Nubeaer By E. Harcourt Bite 


- Frank Burleigh ; or, Chosen to be- ‘a Soldier. ; 
Phillips, 
| Harold; or, Two Died ee Me. By Laura A. Barter. 


‘Indian Life in the Great North-West. By Egerton R 
peso to the North Abie Cea Indian takes San 







Little Burieh’s Charge ;_ 5.0; True to Trust, ‘By 7: 
wall, 


Lost in the Backwoods. By Edith e Kenyon. 
The Little Woodman and his Dog Maree By M 


Pie WOOU, 


Our Den. By E. M, Waterworth, Devt 
* Paul the done By ‘Mabel Quiller- Couch, 
























Row: 
pret 


Yio Sweet Nancy, By L. Ts Meade. - 
Who was the Culprit? By eens Chappell 


ry a . 


Is. Be net. | 
(Not thas aia: ey 


_ Partridge’s Popular Reciter. ‘old Favourites an 
pages. Crown 8vo. Imitation Cloth, 1s. apt 





Me BY Is, 6d, net, 
"SO Partridge’s Humorous Reciter Gunton with P 
eee Reciter). Bayatios G) Cloth, Is, Het Cloth boar 





ra ae, y 





By S. W. Partridge & Can 23 
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1s. each (continued). 
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Crown 8vo. 160 pages. Illustrated, Cloth Boards, 1s. each. 


Heroes All! A Book of Brave Deeds. By C. D. Michael. 
The Old Red Schoolhouse. By Frances H. Wood. 


Christabel’s Influence. By J. Goldsmith Cooper. 


Deeds of Daring; or, Stories of Heroism in Everyday Life 
By C. D. Michael, 

Everybody’s Friend ; or, Hilda Danver’s Influence. By Evelyn 
Everett Green. 


The Bell Buoy ; or, The Story of a Mysterious Key. By F. M 
Holmes. 


Saph’s Fester-Bairn, By Rev. A. Colbeck. 
Vic: A Book of Animal Stories. By Alfred C. Fryer, Ph.D. 


F.S.A. 

In Friendship’s Name. By Lydia Phillips. 

Nella; or, Not my Own. By Jessie Goldsmith Cooper. 

Blossom and Blight. By M. A. Paull. 

Aileen. By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 

Satisfied. By Catherine Trowbridge. 

Ted’s Trust; or, Aunt Elmerley’s Umbrella. By Jennie 
Chappell. 

A Candle Lighted by the Lord. By Mrs. E. Ross, 

Alice Western’s Blessing. By Ruth Lamb. 

Tamsin Rosewarne and Her Burdens: A Tale of Cornish 
Life. By Nellie Cornwall. 

Raymond and Bertha: A Story of True Nobility. By Lydia 
Phillips. 

Gerald’s Dilemma. By Emma Leslie. 

Fine Gold; or, Ravenswood Courtney. By Emma Marshall, 

Marigold. By Mrs, L. T. Meade. 

Jack’s Heroism. By Edith C, Kenyon. 

The Lads of Kingston. By James Capes Story. 


Her Two Sons: A Story for Young Men and Maidens, By 
Mrs. Charles Garnett. 


Rag and Tag: By Mrs, E. J. Whittaker. 
Through Life’s Shadows, By Eliza F. Pollard, 









“teatieial 
3 The Little Princess of Tower Hill. By L.T. Mead 
+ Clovie and Madge. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. — 
Ellerslie House: A Book for Boys. By Einma Leslie. ; 


Like a Little Candle; or Bertrand’s Influence. — 
Haycraft. 


-Louie’s Married Life. By Sarah Doudney. — 


The Dairyman’s Daughter. By Legh Richmond, Hi 
_ Bible Wonders. By Rev. DrNewton. ae 
_ The Pilgrim’s Progress, By John Bunyan. 416 pages. — Eigh 


coloured and 46 other Illustrations, 


ee Duty to Animals, By Mrs. C. ren 




















es « Onward a Temperance Library, 


Crown 8u0. Illustrated. Cloth extra, 1s. each, 
A Western Waif. By Old Cornish. 


Addy’s Two Lives, By Mrs. Ruth B, Yates 


John Dudley’s Secret; or, The Gambler’s Daughter, * 
Edward Armytage. | wy 


Suspected ; or, Under a Cloud. By A. J. Glasspool. 


Whispers to those who wish to Enjoy a Happy Life, I 7 
Rev. Benj. Smith, 


Snatched from Death. By Alfred J. Glasspool.. 












ee So 


* 





Everyone's Library. 


A re-issue of Standard Works in a cheap form, containing from om 
to 500 pages, printed in the best stylé; with Illustrations on a be b 
and tastefully bound in Cloth Boards. 1s. each, 4 


The Coral Island, By R. M. Ballantyne. 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales, . 
_. John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs, Craik. 5 
Little Women and Good Wives. By Louisa M. aioe on 
__ Tom Brown’s Schooldays, By an Old Boy, ag 
The Wide, Wide World. By Susan Warner, Nees 
Life and. Adventures of Robinson sree By Daniele 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By H. B. Stowe. . eek 
The Old Lieutenant and His Son. By Norman McLeod, 


* 
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128 fives: Chast bound in Cloth Boards, 
S 


1€ aster’s Poet ike to Waren. By Charlotte Skinner, 


and Loyal: Thoughts on the Twofold Aspects of the 
Christian Life. By Rev. W. H. Griffith-Thomas. 






D D, 
me Secrets of Christian Living. By Rev. F. B. eyes 
Overcoming Life. By Rev. E. W. Moore. 
arks of the Master. By Charlotte Skinner, 
e Deeper Things. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
ps to the Blessed Life. By Rev. F. B. Meyer. 
aybreak in the Soul. By Rev. E. W. Moore. 
> Temptation of Christ. By C. Arnold Healing, M.A, 
notes to the Happy Life. By Charlotte Skinner. 
Love’ s ‘Sake. By Charlotte Skinner. | 














a an 

velties, and How to Make them: Hints and Helps 
providing oeareean for Children’s Classes. Compiled by 

_ Mildred Duff. Full of illustrations. Cloth boards. 1s. 

eo bn: therings : A Dainty Book of Beautiful Thoughts. Compiled 

Esk y E. Agar. Cloth boards, 1s. wet, (Paper covers, 6d. met.) 

en Words for Every Day. By M. Jennie Street. A 

__ prettily illustrated ‘Text Book for the Young. 

The Armour of Life. A Little Book of Friendly Counsel. 

mi lie by J. A. Hammerton, Foolscap 8vo. Ninety-six pages, 
Cloth 


New Cookery of Unproprietary Foods. By Eustace 
les, M.A. ‘I92 pages. 1s. met. 


Th ‘Child’s Book of Health. A Series of Illustrated and Easy 
hit. Lessons for Children and Parents on taking care of ourselves, By 
Walter N. Edwards, F.C.S; 1s. net. 


4 Hiram Golf’s Religion, By George H. Hepworth, D.D., Author 
Ef ag The Life Beyond,’' etc, 128 pages. Cloth gilt. 


1¢- Good; and other Verses. By Charlotte Murray. 


vned Queens, By Charlotte Skinner, Small 8vo, 112 
s. Cloth, 


the Well-Beloved. (r8r9-1901.) By W. Francis 
Eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 152 pages. Cloth 


8 7 iv : ; iy * 


7s. each. A pee 


ughness : Talks to Young Men. By Thain Davidson, 




















































‘Size 10 iy 8 inches. 96 jae Gaga Praasspiose 
illustrations. Handsomely bound im Paper Boards, covers 
_ colours and varnished. . igs iOn 






' a . © yl 
es Trig to Storyland. ‘By R. Vv. v Eh i aa ;: 


Holiday Hours i in Animal Land, By Uncle Harry. * 


‘Animal Antics! By the Author of * ‘In Animal Land 
Wain.” AS: ; aye 


Happy Days. ByR.V. fea 
Old Testament Heroes, By Mildred Duff. ne 


"Feed My. Lambs. Fifty-two Bible Stories and Picture 
Biites| Author of '‘ The Friends of Jesus. 2 


Jesus the Good Shepherd, A Book of, Bible Pic 












colours, with suitable letterpress. 5 ae a 
Tell Me a Tale! A Picture Story, Book for Littl Cc 
i nenckayuty ie DD) 


Little Snow-Shoes’ Picture Book. By R. v. 


In Animal Land with Louis Wain. Coloured F 
RMU ie and many other of Louis Wain’ s meee ‘animal ‘Pi 
Ne i young. 

| - Two Little Béars . School, By]. D. 






a } 
Bible Pictures aad Stories: Old qeckaneant By 


Bible Pictures and Stories: New Testament, i 

hry Weston and D. J. D. a 

s Pussies and Puppies. By Louis Wain, aes 

‘The Life of Jesus, By Mildred Duff, 112 pages. y 

bY Gentle Jesus: A Book of Bible Pictures in colour s 
8 inches. a 









Bt ‘Caluindnanene from all tae of the. fori. wee 
Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co, upon the excellence 
AN ads Picture Books. The reading matter is high-toned, helpful, 
Baba amusing, exactly adapted to the requirements of young 
chet while the Illustrations are by first-class artists, and the 
Wa i ene rothick-and durable. Bound in attractive coloured GOuerea 
Ie form a unique ae Bet 
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VOMIT ths gy 


cots ee | By S. W. Partridge & Co. ; 27 
9d. each. 
Ninepenny Series of Illustrated Books. 


96 pages. Small Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Handsome Cloth Covers. 


: _ Kibbie & Co. By Jennie Chappell. 

_. ~ Marjory ; or, What Would Jesus Do? By Laura A. Barter-Snow. 
' Brave Bertie. By Edith C. Kenyon. 

a The Little Slave Girl. By Eileen Douglas. 

Yr Marjorie’s Enemy : A Story of the Civil War of 1644. By Mrs, 


Adams. 
Lady Betty’s Twins. By E. M. Waterworth. 
A Venturesome Voyage. By F. Scarlett Potter. 


Out of the Straight; or, The Boy who Failed and the Boy 
who Succeeded. By Noel Hope, 


Bob and Bob’s Baby. By Mary E. Lester. 
Robin’s Golden Deed. By Ruby Lynn. 
The Little Captain: A Temperance Tale. By Lynde Palmer. 


The Runaway Twins; or, The Terrible Guardian. By Irene 
Clifton. ~ 


_. Grandmother’s Child. By Annie S. Swan. 
i Dorothy’s Trust. By Adela Frances Mount. 


_.  Grannie’s Treasures ; and how they helped her. By L. E. 
ag Tiddeman. 


b His Majesty’s Beggars. By Mary E. Ropes. 
fr Love’s Golden Key. By Mary E. Lester. 
_ Faithful Friends, By C. A. Mercer. 
c Only Roy. By E. M. Waterworth and Jennie Chappell. 
- Aunt Armstrong’s Money. By Jennie Chappell. 
- The Babes in the Basket; or, Daph and Her Charge, 
_ Bel’s Baby. By Mary E. Ropes. 
-Birdie’s Benefits; or, A Little Child Shall Lead Them. By 
Edith Ruth Boddy. 
Carol’s Gift; or, “What Time I am Afraid I will Trust in 
ks) Thee.’’ By Jennie Chappell. 
eh Cripple George ; or, God has a Plan for Every Man. A Tem- 
at perance Story. By John W. Kneeshaw. 
- Cared For; or, The Orphan Wanderers. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 
A Flight with the Swallows, By Emma Marshall. 
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Od. ‘each (continued) 7 | 
x NINEPENNY SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED BOOKS (ony Hoe a 


¢ 

_ The Five Cousins, | By EmmaLeslie. A RE : 
-. Foolish Chrissy ; . or, Discontent and ‘its, + Consequences, peo 
' * . Meta. ; aN oF 








For Lucy’s Sake. By Kaate 5 ‘Swan, 
: Giddie Garland ; or, The Three Mirrors. By Senate Calpe ) 


How a Farthing made a Fortune; ; or, Honesty is ‘the > Best 
Policy. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen. : 


How Paul’s Penny became a Pound. By Mrs. Bowen. — Seg 
‘How Peter’s Pound became a Penny. By the same Author 


John Blessington’s Enemy: A Story of Life in South Africa “ 
By E. Harcourt Burrage. Ret ie 


John Oriel’s Start in Life. By Mary Howitt. 
_ The Man of the Family, By Jennie Chappell. a 
_ Mattie’s Home ; or, The Little Match- -girl and her Friends, Ste 

Nan ; or, The Power of Love. By Eliza F, Pollard, a 
Phil’s Frolic. By F. Scarlett Potter. © ; 7 bap iy 

Paul: A Little Mediator, By Maude M. ‘Butler. Sa is a | ; 

Rob and 1; ; or, By Courage and Faith, By C, A. Mercer, ae 

A Sailor’s Lass, By Emma Leslie. 
Una Bruce’s Troubles, By Alice Price. 


_ Won from the Sea, ere E.C. ee (Mrs. H. B. Looker), 





6 A each. 
The Marigold Series, 


An unequalled sevies of Standard Stories, printed on good laid paper. 


Imperial 8v0. 128 pages. \ Illustvated covers with vignetted ee ky i 
printed in eight colours, Price 6a. each net. 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, BY. THE Win, WIDE Wort 
Jane Austen. By Susan Warner, “i 

From Jest To Earnest, By ga ry 
E. P. Roe, » 


= 








